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The  World-Wide  Prohibition 
Conference 

The  conference  called  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America  which  was 
held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  November  19-22,  1918,  marked  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Prohibition  movement,  by  the  inauguration  of  a  great  cam- 
paign in  the  interest  of  world  sobriety. 

This  conference  was  attended  by  leading  church  men,  reformers,  states- 
men and  business  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Numerous  men  and 
women  of  national  and  international  reputation,  who  were  unable  to  attend 
the  meeting,  sent  letters  and  telegrams  urging  the  importance  of  the  world- 
wide Prohibition  program  and  pledging  their  enthusiastic  support  to  the 
movement.  Hundreds  of  Christian  missionaries  from  practically  all  the  mis- 
sion fields  of  the  world  wrote  letters  urging  the  imperative  need  for  anti-liquor 
propaganda  in  the  several  countries  which  they  represented  and  pledging  the 
fullest  possible  co-operation  to  the  League's  proposed  world-wide  program. 
Delegates  attended  the  conference  representing  the  Prohibition  forces  of 
Canada,  England,  Scotland,  Mexico,  and  other  countries,  while  scores  of  tem- 
perance organizations  in  practically  every  civilized  country  of  the  world 
wrote  pledging  their  cooperation  and  support  to  the  movement  for  a  dry 
world. 
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World-Wide  Program  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 

of  America 


The  world-wide  program  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America,  recently 
agreed  upon  by  the  National  Executive  Committee,  is  three-fold. 

FIRST— 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America  proposes  to  extend  its  efforts  into 
other  countries  by  furnishing  substantial  testimony  in  the  form  of  speakers, 
writers  and  other  witnesses,  as  well  as  through  general  publicity  agencies, 
which  will  have  a  tendency  to  establish  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  other 
countries  the  facts  as  to  the  benefits  and  successful  operation  of  Prohibition 
in  the  United  States. 

SECOND— 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America  will  render  financial  ^assistance  as 
well  as  all  other  possible  support  to  the  temperance  organizations  of  other 
countries  working  along  lines  similar  to  those  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
America,  in  harmony  with  the  needs  of  such  organizations  and  the  financial 
ability  of  the  League.  The  League  also  proposes  promptly  to  cooperate  in 
the  effort  to  form  new  temperance  organizations  in  those  countries  which  do 
not  now  have  practical  and  effective  movements  directing  the  Prohibition 
sentiment. 

THIRD— 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America  proposes  to  take  up  with  similar 
organizations  in  other  countries  the  importance  of  international  action,  re- 
questing such  organizations  to  join  in  a  call  for  a  conference  in  the  im- 
mediate future  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  League  of  Nations  in  the 
interest  of  the  complete  extermination  of  the  beverage  liquor  traffic  through- 
out the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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A  Backward  and  a  Forward  Glance 


Saloon  League  of  America,  at  the  World-Wide  Prohibition 
Conference,  Columbus,  Ohio,  November  20,  1918 


Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  liquor  traffic  was  the  most  potent  single  in- 
fluence in  the  legislative  bodies,  municipal,  state  and  national,  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  arrogant,  defiant,  dictatorial  and  triumphant.  It  elected  mayors, 
aldermen,  sheriffs,  judges,  state  legislators,  congressmen  and  United  States 
senators.  It  dictated  the  enactment  of  laws  and  controlled  the  enforcement 
of  laws.  It  conducted  the  politics  in  the  cities  and  towns  and  controlled  the 
politicians.  A  candidate  for  Governor  in  the  commonwealth  of  Ohio  boldly 
stated  that  he  would  rather  have  one  saloon  for  him  than  ten  churches,  be- 
cause the  saloons  always  delivered  the  votes.  The  grogshop  was  the  center 
of  political  influence,  and  the  saloonkeeper  was  often  the  party  committee- 
man, and  the  party  caucuses  were  held  in,  over,  or  in  the  back  room  of  the 
saloon. 

DIFFICULTIES  TO  BE  OVERCOME 

The  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  had  increased  from  4.17  gallons  per  capita 
in  1840,  to  22.79  gallons  per  capita  in  1907.  Drinking  and  drunkenness,  crime 
and  poverty,  had  increased  in  like  proportions.  The  drinking  house  had  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  evil;  likewise  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  community.  It  had  been  impressively  dinned 
into  the  public  ear  that  to  abolish  the  saloons  meant  to  bankrupt  the  town 
and  dry  up  its  revenue.  The  commercial  interests,  always  timid  when  moral 
issues  are  involved,  were,  with  few  exceptions,  lined  up  with  the  drink  traffic. 
Temperance  organizations  and  societies  were  at  cross  purposes;  some  of 
them  scolding,  others  vituperative,  and  all  of  them  seriously  but  selfishly 
seeking  their  own  prestige  and  doing  their  own  work  without  reference  to 
the  efforts  of  any  other.  There  was  no  co-operation  and  little  kindness  be- 
tween organizations.  All  the  while,  the  drink  traffickers  were  moving  in  one 
compact  body  without  opposition  sufficient  to  create  discord  in  their  own 
ranks.  Clashing  and  discord  in  the  ranks  of  temperance  reformers  had  well 
nigh  eliminated  the  church  from  active  participation  in  the  conflict.  The 
ministry,  usually  right  at  heart,  was  denounced  as  in  league  with  the  brewers 
because  they  could  not  and  would  not  speak  a  given  shibboleth.  Business 
laymen  were  timid  because  of  the  futile,  but  threatened,  boycott  of  the  liquor 
interests,  and  wishing  to  move  along  moral  lines  in  the  direction  of  least 
resistance,  they  not  infrequently  let  drop  the  hint  for  the  preacher's  ears  that 
the  tenure  of  his  incumbency  in  that  particular  church  depended  upon  his 
conservative  utterances  on  the  liquor  question.  Not  a  few  preachers  and 
others  of  heroic  mold  were  shot  down  because  they  cried  out  and  spared  not 
this  destroyer  of  American  homes. 
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MARTYRS  TO  PROHIBITION 


Amongst  these  martyrs  for  Prohibition  may  be  found  the  names  of  such 
men  as  Rev.  J.  R.  Moffett,  temperance  editor,  killed  at  Danville,  Virginia,  in 
1892;  S.  E.  Logan,  an  officer,  attempting  to  arrest  violators  of  the  liquor  law, 
was  killed  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  1897;  Roderick  D.  Gamble,  editor  of  a 
Prohibition  paper,  Jackson,  Miss.,  after  several  attempts  had  been  made  on 
his  life,  was  finally  assassinated  in  Jackson  in  1887;  William  K.  Glover,  Lithia 
Springs,  Ga.,  as  an  officer  enforcing  the  law,  was  killed  by  an  illicit  liquor 
seller  in  1893;  Rev.  Charles  H.  Edwards,  a  missionary  in  Alaska,  was  assassi- 
nated in  1892  by  a  liquor  dealer;  Doctor  W.  Schumaker  was  killed  at  Acker- 
man,  Miss.,  in  1893  by  a  speakeasy  keeper;  Rev.  George  C.  Haddock,  mur- 
dered at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  in  the  night-time  by  a  liquor  dealer;  Colonel  Wat- 
son B.  Smith,  killed  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  as  the  result  of  his  efforts  to  secure  the 
enforcement  of  liquor  laws;  Judge  D.  R.  Cox  of  Maiden,  Mo.,  was  murdered 
in  1907  on  account  of  his  leadership  in  a  local  option  campaign  that  carried 
his  county  dry;  Doctor  J.  W.  Beal  was  shot  and  killed  the  same  day  by  the 
same  murderer  that  killed  Judge  Cox. 

These  are  but  a  few,  from  the  record  of  many  names,  who  have  given 
their  lives,  or  been  maimed  for  life,  to  secure  the  overthrow  of  this  red- 
handed  traffic. 

THE  DRY  BONES  OF  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO 

It  filled  our  almshouses  with  60  per  cent  of  our  paupers  and  our  jails 
with  80  per  cent  of  our  criminals.  It  has  been  the  most  prolific  source  of 
poverty;  and  the  fostering  mother  of  delinquency.  There  is  no  law  it  has 
not  defied  and  no  virtue  it  has  not  befouled.  It  is  the  social  mephitis  as 
well  as  the  political  hystrix  of  the  nation.  Its  crimes  and  misdemeanors  so 
haunted  the  records  of  the  entire  Republic  that  the  day  of  reckoning  appeared 
on  the  horizon.  The  prayers  and  tears  of  a  patient  womanhood  and  the  help- 
less cry  of  outraged  childhood  gave  warning  that  God  Almighty  was  becom- 
ing impatient  with  us.  Then  it  was  that  above  five  and  twenty  years  ago, 
a  modern  Ezekiel  was  led  out  uppn  the  highlands  of  faith  and  hope  to  view 
a  valley  of  dry  bones — "and  they  were  very  dry."  A  careful  survey  of  the 
valley  which  revealed  as  many  factions  and  societies,  that  made  for  division 
and  strife  rather  than  unity  and  cooperation,  as  there  are  bones  in  the  human 
body,  suggested  the  important  query,  "Can  these  bones  live?"  The  Anti- 
Saloon  League  of  America  is  the  answer  to  that  query.  The  task  of  knitting 
them  up,  bone  to  bone,  and  putting  flesh  on  the  bones  and  skin  qn  the  flesh, 
and  breathing  into  this  reconstructed  body  the  breath  of  life  and  causing  it 
to  stand  erect  and  move  unitedly  and  harmoniously  forward,  was  an  under- 
taking sufficient  to  challenge  the  faith  and  Vision  of  a  seer.  But  it  was 
accomplished  beyond  the  fondest  dreams  o^  the  most  sanguine.  Not  all  of 
these  recalcitrant  members  have  united.  There  is  a  shin  bone  here  and  a 
sliver  yonder  that  prefers  to  remain  "very  dry,"  and  to  dwell  in  the  valley 
rather  than  to  be  a  component  part  of  a  great,  allied,  victorious  whole,  forcing 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  chief  foe  of  humankind — the  home-wreck- 
ing liquor  traffic. 
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THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  REFORM 


When  the  history  of  this  reform  is  finally  and  correctly  written,  the 
verdict  will  be  that  the  Anti-Saloon  League  was  one  of  the  most  timely, 
strategic  and  successful  political,  social  and  religious  movements  for  the  solu- 
tion of  a  great  world-wide  moral  and  governmental  problem  that  was  ever 
instituted.  To  combat  an  evil,  national  in  scope,  must  have  uniform,  national 
treatment  if  the  treatment  is  to  be  successful.  The  optimism  of  party  or 
society  cannot  effect  a  remedy;  the  optimism  of  Christianity  must  be  seasoned 
with  the  dogmatism  of  religion  to  successfully  conduct  a  great  national  moral 
reform.  In  other  words,  the  Church  cannot  and  tnust  not  attempt  to  lead 
the  state  in  her  governmental  policies,  but  the  Church  in  the  state  must  so 
influence  the  imblic  mind  on  moral  issues  as  to  point  the  way  for  the  state 
and  the  statesman.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Church  to  initiate  moral  issues 
and  build  the  sentiment  to  sustain  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
crystalize  that  sentim&nt  into  law  and  then  enforce  the  law.  "Salt  is  good,  but 
if  the  salt  (the  Church)  has  lost  its  savour  (its  power)  wherewith  shall  it  be 
seasoned?  It  is  neither  fit  for  the  land  nor  yet  for  the  dunghill,  but  men 
cast  it  out.  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 

Witness  the  Church  in  Germany  which,  because  of  the  doctrine  it  has 
been  preaching  for  a  half  century,  has  lost  its  power  and  has  ceased  to  be  a 
Christian  institution  influencing  the  state  to  lofty  conceptions  and  policies. 
It  has  become  the  vassal  of  the  kaiser  and  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Prussian 
junkers.  What  a  spectacle  when  a  hundred  of  her  professors  from  her  sup- 
posedly Christian  colleges  signed  a  document  endorsing  the  unspeakable 
atrocities  of  the  German  army  on  land  and  sea!  It  is  not  strange  that  Ger- 
many has  gone  mad. 

Turn  to  Russia,  betrayed,  butchered,  bleeding  and  starving;  without  order 
and  almost  without  hgpe,  and  not  one  single  distinct  voice  of  authority  lifted 
from  that  old  Greek  Church  either  of  protest,  admonition  or  hope.  The 
Church  in  Russia  is  as  dead  as  the  Romanoff. 

We  are  hearing  much  about  a  lasting  peace,  and  this  being  the  world's 
last  war.  It  may  be  possible  to  civilize  and  Christianize  Germany  and  Russia 
and  the^  millions  of  China  and  Asia  without  further  wars,  but  if  so,  there 
must  be  within  these  countries  a  very  different  kind  of  Church  than  the  ones 
that  are  now  there,  and  they  must  preach  a  different  kind  of  gospel.  The 
Church  that  eliminates  from  its  creed  the  reasoning  of  "righteousness,  tem- 
perance and  judgment  to  come"  until  the  modern  Felix  trembles,  is  a  candle- 
stick that  must  be  removed. 

THE  TWO  ESSENTIAL  FACTORS 

The  Prohibition  reform  in  America  has  had  behind  it  two  factors,  both 
of  which  have  been  and  are  absolutely  essential  to  complete  victory: 

First:  It  has  had  the  organized  backing  of  the  Christian  womanhood  of 
the  nation  as  officially  represented  through  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union.  With  mountains  of  prejudice  to  overcome  and  tremendous 
obstacles  to  clear  away,  they  have,  with  a  persistence,  intelligence  and  devo- 
tion unsurpassed,  forced  the  fighting  for  nearly  a  half  century  until  prejudice 
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has  disappeared  and  obstacles  have  been  cleared  away  and  they  stand  the 
consistent  champions  of  a  triumphant  cause. 

Second:  The  Prohibition  movement  in  the  United  States  has  had  the 
backing  of  the  Church,  or  that  part  of  it,  at  least,  that  counts  for  vital  God- 
liness. No  great  moral  reform  in  any  country  can  make  durable  progress 
without  the  backing  of  the  Church.  Prohibition  is  not  a  fundamental  tenet 
of  the  Church  in  America.  But  it  is  the  overflow  of  the  Church,  and  from 
any  Church,  that  is  consecrated  to  the  task  of  the  world's  redemption.  The 
Church  that  can  look  with  indifference  upon  the  ruin  wrought  by  the  drink 
trafific  and  not  put  forth  its  best  efforts  to  destroy  that  traffic,  is  a  Church 
that  is  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in  this  enlightened  age  deserves  the 
anathema  of  mankind.  The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  and  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  and  other  temperance  and  Prohibition  organizations 
have  no  ecclesiastical  connection  with  the  Church,  but  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  born  in  the  hot  hearts  of  consecrated.  Christian  men  and 
women,  and  fed  and  fostered  by  the  Church,  they  are  the  direct  overflow  from 
the  Church  without  which  they  never  could  have  wrought  and  conquered  this 
chief  ally  of  the  devil.  When  the  Christian  womanhood  is  aroused  and  the 
Church  is  enlisted,  the  battle  against  rum  is  more  than  half  won  in  any 
country.  Until  this  is  accomplished,  the  cause  will  move  like  one  with  a 
broken  tooth  and  a  foot  out  of  joint. 

The  first  great  victory  against  the  drink  traffic  to  be  won  in  most  coun- 
tries is  to  commit  and  enlist  the  Church.  To  accomplish  this  the  ministry 
must  be  won;  not  dragooned,  but  won;  not  by  harsh  words  and  unchristian- 
izing  them,  but  won  by  overwhelming  them  with  the  facts  concerning  Pro- 
hibition where  it  has  been  tried  out,  and  by  appealing  to  their  love  for,  and 
interest  in  humanity  and  for  a  square  deal  for  helpless  childhood.  All  who 
are  worth  hearing  cian  be  won. 

RECONSTRUCTION 

We  are  approaching  the  day  of  the  world's  reconstruction  when  this 
nefarious  and  slimy  traffic  will  offer  itself  as  a  willing  subject  for  taxation 
in  an  effort  to  buy  its  way  back  into  the  good  graces  of  the  peoples  who  were 
compelled  to  make  war  upon  it  before  they  could  successfully  make  war  upon 
its  ally — the  German  government.  With  towns  and  cities  knocked  to  pieces, 
with  emptied  treasuries,  with  the  crushing  burdens  of  taxation,  with  sources 
of  revenue  well-nigh  exhausted,  the  appeal  even  from  this  "road  hog"  of  the 
world  will  find  attentive  ears.  It  was  during  the  Civil  War,  while  the  guns 
were  thundering  at  Bull  Run  and  Antietam,  that  representatives  of  the  traffic 
in  this  country  assembled  at  Washington,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the 
Capitol,  and  volunteered  their  traffic  as  a  subject  for  taxation.  Out  of  this 
came  the  enactment  of  the  internal  revenue  law  which  caused  Lincoln  to 
correctly  say:  "If  this  traffic  becomes  rooted  in  the  revenues  of  the  Republic, 
it  will  give  us  more  trouble  than  slavery,"  but  which  he  permitted  to  become 
a  law  as  a  war  measure,  under  the  promise  that  when  the  war  was  ended  it 
would  be  repealed,  but  when  the  war^  was  ended  Lincoln  was  in  his  grave, 
and  the  traffic  had  become  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  revenues  of  the  country 
that  Congress  dared  not  repeal  it.  The  state,  and  cities,  and  villages,  finding 
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it  a  willing  subject  for  taxation,  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  began  to  draw  heavily  upon  it  for  revenue  under  the  hypo- 
critical guise  of  making  it  bear  the  financial  burdens  of  its  own  ravages. 
This  brought  it  into  the  arena  of  politics,  municipal,  state  and  national,  with 
unlimited  money  and  no  scruples  in  the  spending  of  it.  The  result  was  a 
reign  of  corruption  and  lawlessness  in  the  cities  of  the  country,  from  the  evil 
effects  of  which  we  will  not  be  able  to  rid  ourselves  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  it  has  been  blotted  from  our  civilization. 

THE  WAR  AND  THE  PROHIBITION  MOVEMENT 

The  world  is  yet  to  learn  the  part  played  by  the  Prohibition  movement 
in  the  United  States  in  the  winning  of  this  war.  The  establishment  of  the 
traitorous  German-American  Alliance  was  one  of  Germany's  well  thought  out 
methods  for  the  Germanizing  of  America  by  the  aid  of  the  drink  traffickers, 
especially  the  brewers.  Nothing  is  more  clearly  and  convincingly  set  forth 
in  the  Congressional  investigation  by  which  their  charter  was  revoked.  The 
Alliance,  in  addition  to  being  financed  by  the  brewers,  was  intensely  political 
and  intensely  disloyal.  The  president  of  this  Alliance  was  even  decorated  by 
the  kaiser  himself  because  of  his  effective  services  in  spreading  the  German 
propaganda.  No  sooner  had  the  Anti-Saloon  League  begun  to  take  part  in 
the  politics  of  the  states  for  the  election  of  clean,  patriotic  men  to  office,  than 
it  came  face  to  face  with  the  German-American  Alliance  in  every  city  of 
importance.  It  was  dictating  city  officials  and  state  legislators;  it  was  putting 
its  nasty  fingers  into  the  public  schools  and  dictating  what  should  be  taught 
and  who  should  teach  it;  while  certain  professors  in  some  of  our  State  Uni- 
versities secured  and  held  their  positions  by  virtue  of  being  German  or  by 
obeying  the  mandates  of  the  German-American  Alliance  by  finishing  off  their 
education  in  German  universities.  Does  anyone  doubt,  in  the  light  of  the 
immediate  past,  that  if  there  had  not  been  a  strong,  virile  Prohibition  move- 
ment to  combat  the  propaganda  of  this  disloyal  but  well  financed  organiza- 
tion, that  America  would  have  been  sufficiently  Germanized  to  have  kept  her 
out  of  the  war?  The  increasing  power  of  the  drink  traffic,  with  the  increasing 
debauchery  of  the  citizenship  in  the  cities  of  the  country,  fostered,  handled 
and  voted  by  the  German-American  Alliance,  would  ere  this  have  driven  us 
beyond  the  place  where  we  could  have  been  roused  to  the  point  of  taking  up 
arms  against  this  destroyer  of  the  world's  civilization,  and  the  very  currents 
of  the  world's  history  might  have  been  forever  turned.  The  hand  of  a  good 
Providence  may  be  as  distinctly  seen  in  the  origin  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  as  it  was  in  the  delivery  of  the  children  of  Israel 
from  their  forty  years  of  wandering. 

A  SOBER  DEMOCRACY 

I  do  not  know  what  can  be  accomplished  at  the  peace  table  to  aid  this 
cause,  but  somehow  we  should  have  marshaled  there,  if  possible,  the  united 
voice  of  the  temperance  hosts  so  it  can  speak  with  authority,  and  if  nothing 
more  can  be  done,  we  should  secure  the  opportunity  to  prosecute  our  world 
work  unhindered  by  needless  restrictions.  America  has  sent  more  than  two 
millions  of  the  flower  of  her  young  manhood  across  the  seas  to  fight  and  die, 
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not  for  annexation  or  indemnities,  but  that  the  world  may  be -made  safe  for 
the  kind  of  democracy  that  we  enjoy  in  this  "land  of  the  free,"  and  what  we 
believe  the  whole  world  will  agree  to,  "The  home  of  the  brave  1"  and  that  the 
integrity  of  the  smaller  nations  may  be  preserved,  and  that  all  peoples  shall 
have  a  fair  chance  to  enjoy  their  peaceful  pursuits  in  their  own  way.  While 
we  are  ready  to  make  this  sacrifice  that  the  world  may  be  made  safe  for 
democracy,  we  are  equally  ready  to  make  all  needful  sacrifice  to  make  a 
democracy  that  is  safe  for  the  world;  by  making  it  intelligent,  sober  and 
patriotic.  Such  a  democracy  can  no  more  be  made  safe  for  the  world  with 
the  rum  traffic  allowed  to  flourish  in  it,  than  the  world  can  be  made  safe  for 
democracy  with  Prussianism  allowed  to  flourish  in  it. 

Having  put  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  in  this  Republic  in  the  way 
of  ultimate  extinction,  though  much  remains  yet  to  be  done  we  are  ready  to 
lend  a  hand  across  the  sea,  and  south  of  us,  in  whatever  way  you  of  these 
countries  can  point  out  that  we  can  be  helpful.  Neither  race,  language,  color, 
nor  creed  is  a  bar  to  our  desire  to  be  of  service.  We  only  ask  that  the  meth- 
ods employed  be  practical  and  divorced  from  non-essentials  and  that  our 
energy  and  means  be  used  for  specific  temperance  work  and  not  involved 
and  hampered  by  the  doing  of  many  things.  Reforms  fail,  when  so  many 
things  are  undertaken  that  the  opposition,  thereby  incorporated,  stalls  the 
effort.  "This  one  thing  I  do,"  is  a  good  motto  for  fighting  the  liquor  traffic. 

After  much  experimenting,  we  have  found  the  method  for  the  solution 
of  .the  problem  in  this  country.  If  you  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  omni-partisan 
and  interdenominational  method,  I  would  refer  you  to  our  enemies,  "them- 
selves being  the  judges."  Their  literature  speaks  more  eloquently  than  com- 
plimentary of  the  complete  success  of  this  method. 

THE  TIMES  ARE  RIPE 

The  time  is  opportune  for  a  great,  aggressive,  world-wide  movement 
against  the  alcoholic  drink  traffic.  When  this  war  is  ended,  we  will  be  in  a 
new  world  wherein  righteousness  will  flourish  less  hindered  than  at  any  period 
in  the  past.  If  weaker  nations  are  to  be  protected  from  the  brutally  strong, 
weak  men  and  women  should  be  protected  from  those  who  would  coin  their 
weakness  and  wickedness  into  cash.  The  heart  of  the  race  will  be  softened 
and  chastened  for  half  a  century  after  we  have  taken  stock  of  this  conflict. 
Our  old  men  will  dream  dreams,  and  our  young  men  will  see  visions  of  a 
better  world  and  we  shall  be  prepared  for  the  bigger  program.  ' 

When  the  roar  and  smoke  of  this  war  of  earth  and  air  and  sea  has  cleared 
away,  and  the  calm  judgment  of  history  has  rendered  the  verdict,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  junker,  the  kaiser,  the  murderer  of  Arch-Duke  Ferdinand  and 
his  wife,  in  fact  the  very*house  of  the  Hohenzollern,  are  but  the  merest  inci- 
dents in  bringing  on  this  world  holocaust.  The  primary  and  secondary  and 
all-compelling  cause  is  that  a  race  of  people  have  arisen  who  eat  like  gluttons, 
and  drink  like  swine — a  race  whose  "God  is  their  belly,"  and  whose  inevitable 
end  is  destruction.  Their  sodden  habits  of  life  have  driven  them  constantly 
toward  brutality  and  cruelty  until  they  were  prepared  to  strike  for  universal 
conquest,  though  millions  of  lives  and  oceans  of  blood  was  to  be  the  price 
of  reaching  that  unholy  ambition.  Beer  will  do  for  a  nation  exactly  what  it 
will  for  an  individual.  The  use  of  it  will  destroy  the  finer  sensibilities,  develop 
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egotism,  which  is  always  accompanied  by  cowardice,  and  foster  the  unspeak- 
ably hateful  doctrine  that  might  makes  right. 

The  last  word  as  to  method  in  temperance  reform  has  not  yet  been 
spoken  and  no  organization  or  society  holds  all  the  truth  or  all  of  the  ele- 
ments of  success.  We  are  to  plan  a  movement  for  all  the  world — what  is  a 
success  in  one  country  may  not  be  so  great  a  success  in  another.  Let  us, 
therefore,  divest  ourselves  of  all  pride  of  method.  Let  us  hold  to  no  method 
because  it  is  old,  nor  yet  adopt  another  because  it  is  new;  but  let  us  try  the 
methods  that  have  been  successful  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good.  Our 
business  is  to  so  marshal  our  energy  and  means  as  to  bring  about  the 
"speediest  repression  and  the  ultimate  suppression"  of  the  beverage  liquor 
traffic.  We  seek  a  saloonless  and  a  drunkless  world. 


A  Survey  of  the  World  Problem,  With  Proposed  Pro- 
gram for  Universal  Prohibition 


Address  Delivered  by  Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  General  Manager  Publishing  In- 
terests, Anti-Saloon  League  of  America,  at  the  World-Wide  Prohi- 
bition Conference,  Columbus,  Ohio,  November  20,  1918 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  world  stands  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  era.  During  the  great  world 
war,  now  happily  drawing  to  its  close,  two  forces  have  been  contending  for 
the  control  of  the  world's  destiny.  These  forces  represent  two  distinct  types 
of  civilization.  One  catches  its  inspiration  from  the  past;  the  other  faces  the 
future.  The  essential  quality  in  one  is  dictatorship;  in  the  other  it  is  leader- 
ship. One  enacts  law  to  be  enforced  because  that  law  is  the  decree  of  the 
supreme  power  of  the  state;  the  other  creates  law  to  be  obeyed  because  that 
law  represents  the  highest  expression  of  public  opinion  as  to  what  is  best  for 
the  individual  and  for  society.  The  great  issue  in  the  world  war  has  been 
whether  the  civilization  of  the  future  is  to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  license 
or  in  terms  of  liberty — in  terms  of  reaction  or  progress.  This  issue  had  to  do 
not  only  with  government  but  with  morality  and  religion,  the  impelling  forces 
of  all  government. 

Henceforth  the  acid  test  for  Christian  civilization  and  likewise  for  every 
institution  that  has  to  do  with  Christian  civilization  is  therefore,  not  what  it 
has  done,  nor  yet  where  does  it  stand,  but  rather  in  what  direction  does  it 
move? 

II.  WHY  A  WORLD-WIDE  PROGRAM 

The  program  proposed  for  adoption  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
America  is  a  world-wide  program,  because  existing  conditions  compel  the 
consideration  henceforth  of  all  human  welfare  problems  in  world  terms. 

The  golden  age  of  individualism  closed  when  western  civilization,  moving 
westward,  met  eastern  civilization  moving  eastward.  The  French  Revolution 
and  other  European  revolutions,  together  with  the  Civil  War  in  America,  set 
back  upon  the  shelf  of  antiquity  the  principle  of  states'  rights.  The  past 
fifty  years  has  been  especially  marked  as  the  era  of  nationalism.  The  new 
age  is  to  be  the  age  of  internationalism.  The  wars,  treaties  of  peace,  and 
international  relationships,  from  1600  to  1775,  concerned  the  rights  of  sov- 
ereigns and  royal  families.  Those  from*  1775  to  1860  had  especially  to  do 
with  the.  rights  of  individual  state's.  Those  from  1860  to  1914  involved  in  a 
peculiar  sense  the  rights  of  nationalities,  while  those  from  1914  onward  will 
center  upon  the  rights  of  all  the  peoples  of  earth,  regardless  of  race,  language 
and  geographical  boundaries. 

Already  the  trade  of  the  world  is  international.  The  press  spans  the 
oceans  and  organizes  the  atmosphere  for  its  service.  Labor  movements  are 
being  organized  on  the  world  basis.  Education  breaks  the  boundary  lines  of 
governments  and  the  seclusion  of  races.  Travel  and  modern  invention  have 
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reduced  the  vast  earth  of  a  thousand  years  ago  to  a  neighborhood;  and  the 
Christian  religion  holds  the  nations  of  the  globe  as  its  parish. 

No  great  problem  which  has  to  do  with  human  welfare  can  be  solved 
fully  and  permanently,  by  a  single  nation  regardless  of  the  attitude  of  other 
nations.  Consequently  the  law  of  self-preservation  and  self-defense  compels 
one  nation's  effort  for  the  solution  of  the  same  problem  by  neighbor  nations. 
The  revelations  of  this  war  are  conclusive  on  this  point.  A  democratic  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States  was  not  safe  so  long  as  there  existed  anywhere 
upon  the  earth's  surface  a  powerful  autocracy. 

Moreover,  races  and  nations  alike  must  be  subject  to  the  high  law  of 
international  ethics  which  insists  that  the  solution  by  any  nation,  of  a  problem 
which  concerns  the  world,  places  upon  that  nation  the  duty  and  responsibility 
of  passing  on  such  solution  to  other  nations.  As  "no  man  liveth  unto  him- 
self," so  it  may  well  be  said  that  in  this  new  age  no  nation  liveth  unto  itself. 

III.  .  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  ANTI- 
SALOON  LEAGUE  MOVEMENT  • 

The  rapid  evolution  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  movement  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  facts  in  modern  social  history.  A  few  years  ago  the  prin- 
cipal objective  of  the  temperance  movement  was  to  secure  local  Prohibi- 
tion for  townships  and  rural  precincts.  It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  by 
those  who  were  interested  in  the  temperance  reform,  that  the  life  of  the 
rural  communities  was  so  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  the  neighboring 
towns  and  small  villages  that  to  insure  Prohibition  in  rural  townships  Pro- 
hibition must  also  be  secured  in  the  incorporated  villages  surrounded  or 
bordered  by  such  townships.  Thus  the  demand  for  township  and  municipal 
Prohibition  evolved  into  the  demand  for  county  Prohibition.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  until  by  reason  of  the  rapid  industrial  progress  of  the  western 
world,  distances  were  conquered  by  automobiles  and  interurban  lines  and  it 
became  increasingly  apparent  that  if  Prohibition  were  to  be  effective  in  the 
counties  the  policy  must  be  extended  to  the  state  as  a  unit.  Moreover,  as 
state  after  state  fell  into  line  in  harmony  with  this  demand,  enacting  state- 
wide prohibitory  statutes  and  adopting  prohibitory  amendments  to  state 
constitutions,  it  became  apparent  by  reason  of  the  operation  of  the  interstate 
commerce  law  and  by  reason  of  interstate  traffic  and  travel  that  no  single 
state  as  a  unit  could  completely  enforce  state  prohibitory  laws.  Gradually  in 
these  recent  years,  therefore,  the  sentiment  for  national  Prohibition  has 
grown  until  it  has  developed  into  an  overwhelming  demand  upon  the  part 
of  the  people  of  the  nation.  But  just  as  the  hopes  of  the  temperance  forces 
are  about  to  be  realized  in  a  national  way  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with 
the  fact  that  in  this  day  and  age  of  international  relationships,  when  the  laws 
of  commerce  and  trade  so  link  together  the  nations  of  the  world  and  when 
great  principles  of  right  must  be  defended  and  maintained  only  by  the  fullest 
and  closest  cooperation  of  many  nations,  the  Prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic 
in  a  single  nation,  is  practically  impossible  of  complete  enforcement  without 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  nations  having  close  relationships.  The  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  stage  of  the  Prohibition  movement  is  past.  The  liquor  problem 
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is  a  world  problem  and  the  reform  institution  which  would  solve  this  prob- 
lem must  be  world-wide  in  its  scope. 

The  building  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  has  required  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  intensified  effort.  Its  machinery  and  equipment  have  been  moulded 
in  the  foundry  of  experience.  It  presents  the  unique  character  of  an  organ- 
ized movement  for  moral  welfare  which  has  been  able  for  the  first  time  in 
human  history  to  unite  in  common  activity*in  a  single  progressive  program 
the  religious  people  of  all  creeds.  The  practical  value  of  this  instution  as  a 
successful  fighting  organization  has  been  fully  demonstrated.  In  truth,  it 
is  known  by  its  fruits.  Today  this  League  presents  a  thoroughly  organized 
piece  of  machinery,  the  like  of  which  for  effectiveness  in  moral  reform  has 
never  before  been  known.  This  organization  in  the  United  States  employes  a 
thousand  people  who  give  their  entire  time  to  its  activities.  In  recent  years 
it  has  been  receiving  and  expending  in  the  great  fight  for  national  Prohibition 
throughout  the  nation,  more  than  one  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars  each 
year.  A  half  million  dollars  has  been  invested  in  its  extensive  and  modernly 
equipped  publishing  interests  at  Westerville,  Ohio,  and  elsewhere.  It  pub- 
lishes and  distributes  throughout  the  United  States  Prohibition  periodicals 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  two  million  copies  per  month.  More  th^in  a 
half  million  persons  in  all  the  several  states  are  regular  financial  supporters 
and  contributors  to  this  League,  while  its  active  agents  and  cooperating 
friends  in  practically  every  city,  village  and  county  of  every  state,  are  num- 
bered by  the  millions. 

But  more  than  all  this,  the  Anti-Saloon  League  today  holds  the  distinc- 
tion (its  enemies  being  judges)  of  being  the  most  cordially  hated  and  most 
greatly  feared  of  all  the  organized  Prohibition  movements.  Moreover,  it 
holds  the  confidence  of  the  moral  and  Christian  forces  of  the  nation.  It  has 
made  good  as  an  uncompromising  foe  of  evil  and  an  insistent  advocate  of 
righteousness.  Hence  it  stands  today  in  a  position  of  greater  strength  than 
at  any  time  since  its  inception.  By  virtue  of  the  position  of  confidence 
and  strength  which  it  has  won  it  is  today  in  position  to  do  more  effective 
service  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  To  bring  another  institution  into 
existence  and  to  advance  it  to  the  position  of  efficiency  and  influence  which 
today  characterizes  the  Anti-Saloon  League  would  require  another  quarter 
of  a  century,  hence  the  utilization  of  this  League  in  a  larger  sphere  of  world 
activity  for  universal  Prohibition  at  once  insures  economy  of  time,  money 
and  effort,  which  are  of  vital  importance  and  concern  at  this  stage  in  the 
world's  history. 

Shall  this  most  efficient  arm  for  righteousness,  known  as  the  Anti-Saloon 
League,  be  perfected  and  utilized  in  the  larger  sphere  of  action,  or  shall  it  be 
demobilized  before  the  war  against  the  liquor  traffic  is  over? 

Article  two  of  the  constitution  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America 
roads  as  follows:  "The  object  of  this  League  is  the  extermination  of  the 
beverage  liquor  traffic."  That  object  will  be  accomplished  only  when  in  every 
nation  of  earth  the  liquor  traffic  shall  live  only  in  the  archives  and  museums 
of  civilization.  The  Anti-Saloon  League  today  is  well  beyond  the  point 
reached  by  the  Christian  churches  of  America  when  they  inaugurated  the 
great  missionary  movements  of  the  past  century.  There  can  be  no  question 
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as  to  the  necessity  for  the  action  proposed  in  behalf  of  this  great  League. 
The  hands  of  the  moral  forces  of  America  have  been  set  to  the  plow,  and 
there  can  be  no  turning  back. 

IV.   CONDITIONS  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

The  conditions  existing  at  the  present  time  in  the  several  nations  and 
countries  of  the  world,  as  those  conditions  are  related  to  the  liquor  traffic 
and  the  Prohibition  movement,  present  what  in  many  respects  is  the  greatest 
moral  problem  of  the  age.  The  Prohibition  countries  (assuming  that  the 
ratification  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution 
will  be  adopted  before  April  1,  1919)  are:  the  United  States  of  America,  to- 
gether with  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico;  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
Newfoundland;  Iceland,  Greenland  and  the  Faroe  Islands  belonging  to  Den- 
mark; Roumania  and  Russia  as  it  was  prior  to  the  war  of  1914,  including 
Finland.  This  territory  covers  more  than  sixteen  million  square  miles  and 
includes  a  population  of  mt>re  than  three  hundred  millions,  or  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  population  of  the  earth. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  in  this  connection  that  all  countries  which  have 
thus  far  adopted  Prohibition  as  a  governmental  policy  have  been  Christian 
nations,  and  it  is  a  further  significant  fact  that  in  all  such  countries  with  the 
exception  of  Russia  and  Roumania,  Prohibition  has  been  secured  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  people,  thus  establishing  ^the  fact  that  pure  democracy  and  the 
liquor  traffic  cannot  long  flourish  together. 

The  partially  Prohibition  countries  are  of  two  classes:  first,  those  which 
have  provided  for  Prohibition  in  local  areas,  and  second,  those  which  have 
prohibited  the  liquor  traffic  in  part  throughout  the  whole  territory  of  the 
country.  In  the  first  class  are  to  be  found  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand  and  Scotland;  while  the  second  class  includes  those  coun- 
tries which  have  prohibited  absinthe  and  other  spirituous  liquors  such  as 
France,  Belgium,  Switzerland  and  Italy. 

The  countries  which  are  under  the  influence  of  the  so-called  Prohibition 
religions  are  China,  Manchuria,  Japan,  India,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  Turkey 
and  Arabia,  together  with  certain  portions  of  Northern  Africa  and  a  few 
other  sections  of  Asia.  These  religions,  which  include  Mohammedanism, 
Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Hinduism,  Brahmanism,  Zoroastrianism  and  Taoism 
have  very  erroneously  been  considered  Prohibition  religions.  For  the  most 
part  European  and  American  intoxicants  until  recently  have  not  been  per- 
mitted in  these  countries.  In  all  of  them,  however,  the  manufacture  and 
consumption  by  the  inhabitants  of  so-called  native  liquors  which  are  distilled 
by  simple  processes  and  which  in  realitj'-  are  as  deadly  as  the  beer  and  wine 
of  western  nations,  have  not  been  the  subject  of  such  intensive  commerciali- 
zation as  in  the  countries  of  Europe  and  North  America.  The  native  liquor 
problem  in  these  countries,  however,  as  well  as  the  more  recent  problem 
presented  by  the  introduction  and  rapid  development  of  western  liquor  in- 
dustry and  trade,  are  such  as  to  insure  the  complete  degradation  of  the 
natives  unless  the  traffic  is  speedily  arrested  and  suppressed. 

Another  class  of  countries  are  under  nominal  Prohibition  of  the  traffic  in 
distilled  spirits  by  international  agreements  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 
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These  tctntories  include  practically  all  of  the  continent  of  Africa  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  islands  of  the  sea.  Unfortunately  these  international  agree- 
ments for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  have  not  been  generally  en- 
forced, and  in  most  of  Africa  today  the  natives  are  being  degraded  and  de- 
bauched by  the  deadly  combination  of  their  own  native  liquors  and  those 
thrust  upon  them  by  European  and  American  liquor  interests,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  responsibile  home  governments. 

The  countries  which  have  pursued  the  policy  of  regulation  and  taxation 
for  purposes  of  revenue  include  the  British  Isles,  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal  and  most  of 
their  colonial  possessions. 

The  nations  where  the  liquor  traffic  is  practically  unchallenged  by  the 
governments  in  any  way  and  which  are  almost  prostrate  under  the  domina- 
tion of  alcohol,  include  the  Balkan  states,  aside  from  Roumania,  together 
with  the  republics  of  Mexico,  Central  America  and  South  America.  Prac- 
tically all  these  countries  are  virgin  soil  for  the  Prohibition  movement. 

The  proportions  to  which  the  liquor  traffic  in  most  of  these  foreign 
countries  has  already  grown  are  such  as  to  bring  the  moral  forces  of  the 
civilized  world  to  attention.  Germany  and  Austria,  before  the  war  con- 
sumed more  liquor  per  capita  than  any  of  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  pre-war  consumption  of  beer  in  Munich  alone  was  one  and  one-half 
pints  per  day  for  every  man,  woman  and  child.  During  the  four  years  of 
the  war  Great  Britain  spent  more  than  four  billions  of  dollars  for  in- 
toxicants. Four  thousand  breweries  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  con- 
tinuing to  do  their  utmost  to  weaken  the  nation.  Prior  to  the  war  there 
were  more  than  a  million  small  distilleries  in  France.  There  was  one  wine 
shop  for  every  forty  of  the  population.  Paris  had  thirty  thousand  liquor 
shops.  Belgium  with  seven  and  one-half  million  people,  supported  220,000 
liquor  selling  establishments.  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal  enclosed 
most  of  the  wineries  of  the  world,  one-half  of  the  world's  wine  coming  from 
France,  one-third  from  Italy  and  one-seventh  from  Spain.  Milan,  Italy,  had 
more  than  five  thousand  drinking  places,  or  one  for  every  forty-six  residents, 
before  the  war. 

The  perplexing  character  and  discouraging  aspect  of  the  problem  in 
these  countries,  interwoven  as  the  traffic  is  with  other  evils  of  the  old  world 
and  with  ignorance  and  superstition,  present  a  mighty  challenge  to  Christian 
statesmanship.  The  employment  of  barmaids  is  a  most  serious  phase  of  the 
question.  In  the  city  of  Berlin  the  barmaid  establishments,  called  "animier 
kneipen,"  employ  over  1,700  "waitresses,"  while  almost  every  London  public 
house  employs  women  as  bartenders. 

Drinking  among  women  throughout  Europe  is  also  an  alarming  feature. 
In  Germany  and  Austria  this  is  almost  universal,  while  in  England,  France 
and  Spain  the  rapid  increase  of  the  habit  by  women  is  such  as  practically  to 
constitute  a  rivalry  of  the  sexes  in  beer  and  wine  consumption. 

Ignorance  and  superstition  are  mighty  bulwarks  of  the  liquor  traffic, 
especially  in  eastern  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  the  Americas  south  of  the 
United  States.   An  investigation  in  Moscow  a  few  years  ago  revealed  the 
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fact  that  90  per  dent  of  the  drinking  population  had  acquired  the  habit  while 
in  school.  Of  18,000  school  boys  in  that  city  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
thirteen,  12,000  were  drinkers,  while  5,000  out  of  10,000  school  ^rls  were 
addicted  to  the  use  of  liquor.  Verily,  the  task  which  awaits  Christian  educa- 
tion in  these  countries  is  herculean. 

The  missionary  work  which  needs  to  be  done,  however,  is  not  confined 
altogether  to  the  ignorant  and  superstitious.  Twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  together  with  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  women  in  English  rectories  today  own  more  than  $8,000,000  worth  of 
stock  in  English  breweries.  In  the  Pera  quarter  of  Constantinople,  on  the 
same  plot  of  ground  with  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  there  are  a  dozen 
drinking  places,  owned  by  the  Church,  which  is  kept  up  by  the  revenue  from 
these  drink  shops. 

That  more  home  missionary  work,  moreover,  is  still  necessary,  is  evi- 
denced by  significant  recent  events.  With  all  the  great  work  which  foreign 
missionary  representatives  of  the  various  churches  have  been  doing  through- 
out the  missionary  countries  of  the  world,  they  have  been  tremendously  han- 
dicapped by  reason  of  the  political  standards  of  home  governments  and  the 
greed  of  home  liquor  interests.  In  April,  1918,  when  neither  flour  nor  sugar 
could  be  bought  in  Belgian  Congo,  Africa,  and  when  freight  including  a 
great  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life  was  being  held  up  in  New  York  city 
for  months,  because  of  war  needs,  there  sailed  into  Belgian  Congo  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  discharging  at  the  Congo  ports  its  cargo,  which  was  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  American  beer.  In  August,  1918,  when  more  than  seventy 
missionaries  of  various  boards,  anxious  to  return  to  Africa  and  other  foreign 
fields,  were  held  up  in  New  York  city  for  several  months  because  the  gov- 
ernment was  in  need  of  all  the  steamers  for  war  work,  a  steamer  left  New 
York  city  for  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa.  Only  nine  of  the  mis- 
sionaries awaiting  transportation  to  the  Soudan  were  permitted  to  sail  on 
this  vessel  because  all  the  space  was  needed  to  accommodate  the  cargo,  which 
consisted  entirely  of  whisky  for  West  Africa,  including  thirty  thousand  gal- 
lons of  one  prominent  brand. 

The  money  power  of  the  French  Bourse  has  been  a  most  important  factor 
in  the  propagation  and  protection  of  the  wine  industry  and  traffic.  This 
Bourse,  speaking  through  the  government  of  France,  ofttimes  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  governments  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  has  not  only  been  respon- 
sible for  holding  back  the  Prohibition  movement  in  Scandinavian  countries 
and  Russia,  but  has  also  repeatedly  compelled  the  prompt  repeal  of  temper- 
ance laws  enacted  by  the  countries  of  northern  Europe  on  account  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  wine  traffic.  Nor  are  the  activities  of  France  in  this  regard  con- 
fined to  northern  Europe.  When  one  of  the  leading  brewery  journals  of  the 
United  States  in  a  recent  issue  boasts  that  the  government  of  France,  in  the 
interest  of  the  wine  traffic,  by  diplomatic  representations  has  helped  to  hold 
up  the  war-time  Prohibition  measure  recently  passed  in  both  houses  of  the 
American  Congress  and  now  in  conference,  is  it  not  high  time  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  proceed  officially  to  represent  the  attitude  of 
the  people  of  this  country  on  the  liquor  question  by  doing  real  missionary 
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work  with  the  goyernmentt  of  European  nations,  without  yiolating  diplo- 
matic proprieties? 

V.  IMMEDIATE  AND  IMPERATIVE  DEMANDS 

The  demoralized  condition  of  temperance  and  Prohibition  work  in  many 
warring  countries  and  the  depleted  finances  of  even  the  strongest  temperance 
organizations  in  Europe  call  for  immediate  assistance.  The  demands  of  the 
war  have  of  necessity  crippled  every  such  movement  in  Great  Britain  and  on 
the  Continent,  while  most  new  temperance  organizations  which,  prior  to  1914, 
were  springing  into  existence  in  some  of  the  more  backward  countries,  have 
been  practically  submerged.  Many  of  these  organizations  are  already  calling 
loudly  for  assistance  and  the  opportunity  offered  to  them  for  effective  service 
at  this  crucial  period  is  such  as  to  make  imperative  the  demand  upon  the 
moral  forces  of  America  for  agitational  and  educational  assistance.  We  must 
be  prepared,  moreover,  to  serve  these  organizations-  with  any  assistance 
which  we  may  be  able  to  render  through  wisely  directed  counsel  and  confer- 
ence, while,  most  of  all,  we  must  put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel  in  a  peculiar 
sense  in  order  to  aid  them  with  financial  assistance  commensurate  with  the 
gigantic  task  which  is  theirs. 

The  peace  conference  just  now  impending  furnishes  another  and  most 
important  demand.  That  conference  will  deal  with  the  control  of  native 
races.  The  powers  represented  in  the  original  Brussels  agreement  for  the 
protection  of  these  races  from  the  curse  of  distilled  liquors,  will  all  be  parties 
to  the  coming  peace  treaty.  This  phase  of  the  liquor  question  will  in  all 
probability  be  dealt  with  around  the  peace  table,  and  it  is  highly  important 
that  the  original  treaties  on  this  point  be  repeated  and  amplified  together  with 
reasonable  provisions  for  the  full  enforcement  of  the  agreement  throughout 
all  of  the  continent  of  Africa. 

New  international  trade  agreements  should  take  into  account,  hereafter, 
conditions  in  Prohibition  countries,  thus  protecting  the  numerous  anti-liquor 
laws  of  the  several  countries  from  infringement  or  encroachment  by  foreign 
trade,  regulations  and  treaties. 

Imperative  demands,  moreover,  are  not  limited  to  the  peace  conference. 
The  important  need  for  temperance  reform  must  be  recognized  in  the  recon- 
struction program  of  the  several  nations  of  Europe;  otherwise,  because  of 
depleted  finances  and  because  of  financial  arrangements  which  the  liquor 
traffic  will  certainly  attempt  to  make,  the  solution  of  the  alcoholic  problem 
in  many  of  these  countries  may  be  indefinitely  postponed.  Already  in  Russia 
one  government  has  announced  the  purpose  of  resuming  the  government 
monopoly  of  the  vodka  traffic  in  order  to  provide  revenue.  Quick  work  is 
essential  if  Prohibition  is  to  continue  in  Russia. 

VI.  PRECEDENTS  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  ACTION 

If  precedents  for  international  action  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health, 
the  public  morals  and  the  public  welfare  were  needed,  such  precedents  are 
not  wanting.  Instances  of  international  cooperation  in  warfare  for  these 
objects  are  to  be  found  in  the  wars  of  the  Crusades,  the  international  action 
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for  the  suppression  of  piracy  on  the  high  seas,  the  union  against  Napoloon, 
joint  action  for  the  protection  of  Christians  in  Turkey,  the  allied  expedition 
in  the  Chinese  Boxer  uprising,  the  interference  of  the  United  States  for  the 
freedom  of  Cuba  and  other  islands  under  Spanish  rule,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  the  concert  of  nations  comprising  three-fourts  of  the  population  of 
the  world  in  the  present  great  war  for  democracy  and  righteousness. 

Other  peaceful  treaties  and  agreements  to  this  same  end  mark  the  pages 
of  the  history  of  international  diplomacy  during  the  past  century,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  Monroe  doctrine,  the  international  agreement  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade,  resulting  later  in  the  simultaneous  effort  through- 
out the  world  for  the  abolition  of  human  slavery,  the  Hague  Conferenc 
provisions,  international  action  for  the  suppression  of  opium  in  Oriental 
countries,  the  Brussels  agreement  provisions,  looking  toward  the  same  pro- 
tection of  native  races  as  has  been  given  to  American  Indians  and  to  Indian 
countries  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States,  together  with  the  coopera- 
tive world  movement  for  the  suppression  of  what  is  known  as  the  white 
slave  trade. 

Numerous  other  instances  of  international  action  not  subject  to  for- 
mal treaties  or  agreemerfts  may  be  found.  The  movement  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  human  slavery  brought  results  in  the  freedom  of  the  serfs  in  Russia 
in  1860,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  in  1863,  as  well 
as  similar  successes  in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  about  the  same  time. 
Numerous  movements  in  recent  years  have  been  directed  toward  the  organi- 
zation of  the  international  sentiment  against  the  liquor  traffic.  These  include 
the  international  activities  of  the  Good  Templars,  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  the  Rechabites,  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  Against  Alcoholism,  the  International  Prohibition  Confed- 
eration and  other  educational  movements  along  similar  lines. 

The  necessity  for  precedent,  however,  in  this  day  of  the  world's  history, 
is  not  so  essential  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  world  is  alive  to  progress 
and  reform,  while  modern  movements  in  the  modern  world  look  not  so  much 
to  the  past  as  to  the  future. 

VII.   THE  PROPOSED  PLAN  FOR  UNIVERSAL  PROHIBITION 

The  proposed  plan  of  organization  for  universal  Prohibition  involves: 
First,  the  enlargement  of  the  scope  and  extension  of  the  activities  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  of  America;  second,  the  giving  of  substantial  assistance 
to  existing  temperance  organizations  in  other  countries;  third,  the  laying  of 
the  foundation  for  the  creation  of  an  international  anti-alcohol  league,  formed 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America.  The  new  situ- 
ation, so  far  as  Prohibition  in  America  is  concerned,  together  with  the  op- 
portunity presented  in  the  proposed  world  plan  for  universal  Prohibition, 
demands  not  only  the  reorganization  of  the  anti-liquor  movement  in  the 
United  States  but  a  prompt  extension  of  the  activities  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  to  a  larger  sphere  of  world  influence.  As  there  is  a  decided  difference 
in  many  Respects  between  these  two  spheres  of  action,  there  must  be  a  dif- 
ference to  some  extent  in  the  methods  employed.   There  are  many  things 
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which  the  Anti-Saloon  League  has  done  and  is  doing  in  a  national  way  which 
could  not  be  properly  done  by  the  League  in  other  nations.  There  is,  how- 
ever, much  important  work  which  can  be  conducted  by  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  of  America  in  almost  every  foreign  country,  such,  for  instance,  as 
personal  and  platform  lecture  work  by  field  agents  and  missionaries  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  of  America;  the  organization  of  an  international  Pro- 
hibition press  association  and  the  establishment  of  an  international  Pro- 
hibition periodical  to  be  printed  in  different  languages;  the  securing  of  co- 
operation in  publicity  work  by  interesting  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
in  all  countries,  and  the  securing  of  valuable  publicity  through  the  literature 
of  international  travel  companies  and  organizations.  Great  service  also  can 
be  rendered  to  the  missionary  agencies  in  all  mission  fields  for  the  building 
of  and  organizing  of  temperance  sentiment. 

Educational  agencies,  moreover,  furnish  an  opportunity  which  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Prohibition  propaganda,  if  properly  handled,  can  be 
conducted  through  exchange  professorships  in  the  universities,  college  lec- 
ture courses,  general  Chatauqua  and  lyceum  bureaus,  university  extension 
work,  as  well  as  scientific  temperance  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  all 
countries  similar  to  that  which  has  been  so  successful  in  the  United  States. 

Industrial  enterprises  and  trade  organizations  may  also  be  used  as 
agencies  through  which  the  industrial  and  trade  organizations  of  other 
countries  may  be  reached.  The  results  of  Prohibition  in  this  country  have 
converted  to  the  program  of  total  abstinence  most  of  the  heads  of  great 
manufacturing  enterprises,  and  trade  organizations  generally  throughout  the 
country  are  undergoing  a  very  decided  change  of  sentiment  both  as  to  the 
practicability  and  the  desirability  of  Prohibition  from  the  standpoint  of  com- 
merce and  trade. 

Another  field  which  should  by  no  means  be  neglected  is  that  which  is 
presented  by  labor  organizations.  The  relation  of  the  liquor  traffic  and  the 
Prohibition  movement  to  the  welfare  of  the  working  man  from  every  point 
of  view  must  be  brought  home  to  the  representatives  of  organized  labor  in 
America,  and  must  through  the  labor  organizations  of  this  country  eventu- 
ally be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  labor  interests  in  Europe  and  else- 
where. 

In  addition  to  all  these  other  avenues  of  approach  to  the  alcohol  prob- 
lem in  other  countries,  special  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  the  right 
kind  of  diplomatic  representations  by  the  official  agents  of  the  United  States 
government  in  all  the  United  States  consulates  and  legations.  As  the  United 
States  of  America  itself  becomes  a  Prohibition  country  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  the  people  of  this  republic,  the  official  agents  of  this  nation  abroad 
should  actually  represent  the  sentiment  and  attitude  of  the  American  people 
on  this  great  question  as  that  sentiment  and  attitude  is  expressed  by  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  different  states  and  by  Congress.  Moreover,  since 
these  agents  of  the  government  are  the  representatives  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  his  official  capacity,  the  Prohibition  forces  of  America 
should  see  to  it  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  Prohibition  regime  the  occu- 
pant of  the  White  House,  who  directs  all  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  United 
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States  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  should  himself  represent  the  great 
body  of  the  American  people  on  this  important  question.  The  new  position 
which  the  United  States  now  occupies  among  the  world  powers  gives  to  this 
government  a  peculiar  opportunity  for  the  investment  of  influence. 

This  proposed  plan  for  the  enlargement  of  the  work  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  of  America,  moreover,  involves  special  organized  effort  to  assist  ex- 
isting temperance  organizations  abroad,  not  only  by  counsel  and  by  full 
cooperation  in  movements  toward  the  federation  of  these  forces  in  other 
lands,  but  by  appealing  to  the  people  of  America  for  financial  support  com- 
mensurate with  the  demands  of  this  world  program,  thus  enabling  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  of  America  to  render  greatly  needed  assistance  to  temperance 
organizations  abroad. 

The  proposed  new  plan,  however,  does  not  stop  with  the  missionary 
enterprise  contemplated  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America  and  the 
assistance  which  it  is  proposed  to  render  to  existing  temperance  organiza- 
tions abroad.  It  involves  finally  the  laying  of  the  foundation  for  organiza- 
tion at  the  earliest  practicable  time  of  a  new  international  league  against 
alcohol,  which  shall  bring  together  in  one  great  international  federation 
such  organizations  as  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America,  the  Dominion 
Temperance  Alliance  of  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  in  Great 
Britain,  the  Ligue  Nationale  contre  I'Alcoolisme  of  France,  and  similar  or- 
ganizations in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  Japan  and  other  countries. 

VIIL   THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  TIME  TO  STRIKE. 

Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  now  is  the  psychological  time  to  strike  for 
world  Prohibition.  The  remarkable  success  of  the  anti-liquor  movement  in 
America  has  encouraged  the  temperance  forces  of  the  world  and  has  corres- 
pondingly weakened  the  defenses  of  the  liquor  traffic.  The  great  whisky 
forces  in  America  are  already  going  out  of  the  propaganda  field.  The  brew- 
eries' international  trade  arrangements  are  more  difficult  at  present  than  ever 
before.  The  invention  of  processes  in  Austria  and  Italy  by  which  wine  can 
be  made  free  from  alcohol,  has  had  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  inducements  for 
alcohol  propaganda  work  among  the  wine  growers  of  Europe.  This  ten- 
dency has  already  been  reflected  in  some  slight  degree  in  the  attitude  of  the 
wine  producers  in  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  the  partial  success  of  the  Prohibition  movements  in  certain 
mntries  of  Europe  have  great-ly  helped  as  back  fires  against  active  propa- 
ganda of  the  liquor  interests.  The  Prohibition  of  absinthe  in  France,  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  Italy  and  Belgium,  has  greatly  injured  the  spirits  trade 
in  Europe,  while  the  increased  strength  of  the  social  democratic  parties  not 
only  in  the  Central  Powers  but  throughout  Europe  makes  Prohibition  a  burn- 
ing question  in  the  political  arena,  because  of  the  anti-liquor  pronouncements 
of  these  groups  prior  to  the  war,  and  because  of  the  greater  strength  for 
political  action  which  these  groups  are  bound  to  have  after  the  war  is  over. 

The  financial  adjustment  due  to  the  war  in  practically  every  country  of 
Europe  has  served  to  demonstrate  that  revenue  for  government  purposes  is 
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not  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  liquor  traffic  and  that  when  a  really  great 
crisis  arises  the  liquor  traffic  can  be  depended  upon  to  furnish  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  revenue  required.  This  fact  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
strongest  argument  that  has  ever  been  advanced  in  defense  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

The  necessary  war-time  effort  for  conservation  of  food,  fuel,  transporta- 
tion and  man-power,  has  demonstrated  in  the  most  convincing  manner  the 
scientific  fact  that  from  every  point  of  view,  so  far  as  any  nation  ie  con- 
cerned, the  liquor  traffic  is  a  liability  instead  of  an  asset. 

The  present  close  international  relationships  of  a  majority  of  the  world's 
great  nations  furnish  opportune  conditions  for  international  representations  on 
practically  all  questions  of  reform.  The  twenty-four  nations  that  have  de- 
clared war  on  Germany  represent  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  the  globe, 
and  are  not  only  united  for  harmonious  military  action  but  are  enthusiastic  for 
cooperation  of  every  kind  with  other  nations  of  the  group.  With  such  con- 
ditions existing,  the  part  that  the  United  States  of  America  has  played  gives 
this  country  a  greater  opportunity  to  speak  with  force  and  influence  on  the 
liquor  question,  as  well  as  on  any  other  question,  than  America  has  ever  had 
before.  Moreover,  the  intensive  world  movement  toward  democracy  which  is 
radically  affecting  every  country  opens  a  clearer  way  for  political  action  on 
moral  reforms  by  the  very  fact  that  the  reactionary  political  forces  in  all 
these  countries  have  been  greatly  weakened,  while  the  progressive  forces 
in  political  life  throughout  the  world  have  been  proportionately  greatly 
strengthened. 

This  is  also  the  psychological  time  to  strike  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
spirit  of  the  world  war  in  a  peculiar  sense  has  turned  the  world's  attention  to 
moral  and.  spiritual  realities.  Business  and  politics,  so  far  as  their  hold  upon 
the  people  is  concerned,  have  been  temporarily  relegated  to  the  rear,  while  the 
tragedies  of  war  have  softened  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  made  them  recep- 
tive to  moral  and  religious  considerations.  The  great  forward  movement  of 
all  church  organizations  and  denominations  in  the  intensive  missionary  cam- 
paigns now  being  emphasized,  opens  wide  the  gate  for  an  additional  phase 
of  missionary  programs  which  must  include  temperance  and  Prohibition  work. 

In  short,  the  general  psychology  of  world  conditions  presents  an  unpar- 
alleled opportunity  for  the  prompt  organization  and  speedy  success  of  such 
a  movement  for  moral  betterment  as  that  represented  by  the  anti-liquor  cru- 
sade. Verily,  for  a  world  movement  such  as  the  one  proposed,  the  hour  has 
already  struck. 

IX.  CONCLUSION 

The  remarkable  temperance  progress  of  recent  years  in  North  America  is 
prophetic  of  permanent  victory  for  the  Prohibition  movement  throughout  the 
world.  The  great  advance  of  science,  in  revealing  to  the  medical  world  the 
true  nature  of  alcohol,  has  sealed  the  doom  of  the  liquor  traffic  and  points  the 
way  to  abstinence  and  Prohibition  wherever  the  voice  of  science  is  heard.  The 
active  propoganda  against  the  liquor  habit  and  the  liquor  traffic  as  well,  which 
in  recent  years  has  been  conducted  by  great  industrial  enterprises  and  trans- 
portation companies,  insures  the  cooperation  of  the  world  of  industry  in  the 
effort  for  international  Prohibition.  The  attitude  of  political  partise  in  Amer- 
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ica,  as  well  as  that  among  the  social  democratic  parties  of  almost  every  country 
in  Europe,  insures  the  joining  of  the  forces  of  Prohibition  and  the  forces  of 
political  democracy  in  a  way  that  eventually  will  bring  results.  The  leaven  in- 
fluence of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  movement  has  been  one  that  reaches  even 
far  beyond  the  solution  of  the  liquor  problem.  It  has  been  a  great  factor  in  the 
movement  for  church  unification,  a  purifying  factor  in  politics,  and  has  given 
to  the  word  federation,  a  new  and  significant  meaning.  Just  as  the  political 
influence  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  through  moral  legislation  has  exalted  na- 
tional political  standards  in  America,  so  the  proposed  international  movement 
of  the  League  may  well  prove  to  be  a  helpful  factor  in  international  political 
relationships.  Just  as  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America  has  made  for  closer 
relationship  between  the  churches  and  has  given  to  the  so-called  moral  forces 
outside  of  the  churches  in  America  a  better  insight  into  the  value  and  necessity 
of  Christian  work  and  church  organization,  so  this  proposed  international 
movement  of  the  League  may  well  make  for  world  federation  of  church  and 
religious  forces  in  which  those  points  on  which  all  religions  are  agreed  may 
be  emphasized  to  the  end  that  a  real  world  kingdom  of  righteousness  maj' 
be  established. 

• 

The  possibilities  of  such  a  movement  as  that  which  is  proposed  challenge 
the  imagination.  The  unparalleled  opportunity  presented  by  existing  world 
conditions  is  such  as  has  never  before  been  presented  in  the  Christian  era. 
For  the  moral  forces  to  fail  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the  opportunity  thus 
presented  would  be  a  political,  social,  economic,  moral  and  religious  crime. 
The  organized  temperance^  forces  of  America  cannot  avoid  responsibility. 
They  dSre  not  fail. 

"On  before  us  gleam  the  camp  fires — 

We  ourselves  must  pilgrims  be; 
Launch  our  Mayflower  and  steer  bojidly, 

For  the  desperate  winter  sea; 
Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portals 

With  the  Past's  blood-rusted  key.'^ 
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Laws  of  Foreign  Countries,  Relating  to  Intoxicating 

Liquors 


Address  Delivered  by  W.  B.  Wheeler,  LL.  D.,  General  Counsel  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  of  America,  at  the  World-Wide  Prohibition 
Conference,  Columbus,  Ohio,  November  20,  1918 

The  laws  of  a  country,  generally  speaking,  reflect  the  average  sentiment 
of  the  people  on  a  given  subject  matter. 

This  rule  varies  more  or  less  with  the  form  of  government  and  the  means 
of  giving  expression  to  public  opinion.  With  this  fact  in  mind,  it  is  enlighten- 
ing to  examine  the  laws  of  the  foreign  countries  relating  to  the  liquor  traffic. 

COUNTRIES  WITH  PROHIBITION  LAWS 

Under  this  heading  we  have  grouped  the  countries  having  permanent 
and  temporary  or  war  Prohibition,  also  those  countries  which  have  Prohibi- 
tion by  religious  mandate. 
CANADA 

In  November,  1917,  the  use  of  grain  or  any  substance  that  can  be  used  for 
food  for  the  distillation  of  potable  liquors  in  Canada  after  December,  1917, 
was  prohibited.  On  the  27th  of  November,  1917,  the  Minister  of  Inland  Reve- 
nue was  given  control  of  the  amount  of  barley  to.be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  malt  in  Canada.  By  orders  in  Council  of  the  22nd  of  December,  1917,  and 
on  various  other  dates  up  to  the  26th  of  January  the  importation  of  liquors 
containing  more  than  2^^  per  cent  proof  spirits  was  prohibited  after  the  24th 
of  December,  1917.  Liquors  purchased  for  importation  before  that  date  ac- 
tually shipped  on  or  before  January  31,  1918,  were  exempted,  also  liquors  for 
permitted  purposes. 

The  transportation  of  liquor  into  Canada  or  its  manufacture  or  sale,  was 
prohibited  after  April,  1918,  but  in  those  provinces  where  the  sale  was  at 
that  time  permitted  the  manufacturer  was  allowed  to  continue  until  the  31st 
of  December,  1918.  Inter-province  shipments  into  dry  territory  were  en- 
tirely prohibited  after  April  1,  1918.  The  sale  of  liquor  for  sacramental,  in- 
dustrial, artistic,  mechanical,  scientific  and  medicinal  purposes  was  permitted 
and  the  Governor  in  Council  authorized  one  or  more  persons  to  sell  liquor 
for  authorized  purposes.  This  law  was  enacted  supplementary  to  all  other 
prohibitory  laws  then  in  force  and  continued  until  twelve  months  after  the 
present  war. 

ICELAND,  GREENLAND  AND  FAROE  ISLANDS 

Iceland  adopted  Prohibition  in  1915,  but  excepts  beer  containing  two  per 
cent  alcohol, 

Greenland  and  the  North  Sea  Fisheries  are  under  prohibitory  law. 

The  Faroe  Islands  became  a  part  of  Denmark  by  the  Treaty  of  1814.  In 
1907  an  act  was  passed  which  provided  for  a  vote  in  every  parish  of  the  17 
Islands,  which  are  inhabited.  The  vote  was  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of 
Prohibition.  The  Islands  are  under  Prohibition  today. 
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RUSSIA 

In  September,  1914,  the  sale  of  vodka  and  all  other  spirits  was  prohibited 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  About  one  month  later,  the  Czar,  through  a  special 
decree,  prohibited  forever  in  the  Russian  Empire  the  sale  of  vodka. 

In  1912  the  Duma  adopted  resolutions  proposing  the  removal  of  the  arms 
of  the  Empire  from  the  vodka  labels  and  the  adoption  of  poison  labels  for 
all  bottles  of  spirits.  During  this  same  year,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Marine 
abolished  the  spirit  ration  in  the  navy.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Duma  in 
1913  at  the  instance  of  the  government  which  was  intended  to  promote  the 
temperance  movement,  by  limiting  the  hours  of  opening  for  state  liquor 
shoDS,  outside  of  municipalities  and  compelling  state  liquor  shops  to  con- 
form to  the  regulations  of  the  municipalities  as  to  opening  and  closing  hours. 
This  measure  was  still  pending  when  the  war  broke  out. 

In  January,  1914,  the  Czar  officially  declared  against  the  increase  of  the 
state  revenues  through  the  vodka  monopoly,  through  the  debauchery  of  his 
subjects. 

On  June  30,  1916,  the  Duma  prohibited  the  sale  of  vodka  and  beer  after 
the  war,  leaving  the  sale  of  wine  optional  with  the  cities  and  towns. 

In  April,  1917,  the  provisional  government  prohibited  all  beverage  liquors 
containing  over  1^  per  cent  of  alcohol  except  in  wine-producing  districts, 
where  the  question  of  the  sale  of  12  per  cent  alcohol  wine  is  left  optional  with 
city  authorities.  At  the  present  time  the  status  of  legislation  on  this  ques- 
tion is  uncertain. 
ASIA 

Central  Asia,  Trans-Caucasia,  Trans-Caspian,  India  and  Turkey  have  a 
limited  form  of  Prohibition.  The  religious  commandments  of  the  Hindus 
and  Mohammedans  prohibit  the  drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Liquor 
shops  are  found  where  people  of  other  religious  faiths  and  those  who  do  not 
live  up  to  their  own  faith,  patronize  them.  A  campaign  is  now  on  to  secure 
local  option  for  the  municipalities  in  India. 

China  has  practical  Prohibition  for  her  .  people  by  public  sentiment,  but 
there  are  places  in  which  liquor  is  sold  to  the  English  and  other  foreigners. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  Alaska,  Guam  and  practically  all 
Islands  except  the  Philippines  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
have  Prohibition  either  permanent  or  during  the  war. 

PANAMA  ZONE 

Complete  Prohibition  was  ordered  for  the  Panama  Zone  in  1918  by  gov- 
ernment order.  Transportation  of  liquor  across  the  Canal  Zone  is  prohib- 
ited and  even  the  possession  of  liquor  is  prohibited  for  beverage  purposes. 

Roumania,  Belgium,  Norway  and  Holland  have  limited  war  Prohibition. 
France,  Switzerland,  Belgium  and  Denmark  have  prohibited  absinthe. 

Africa  has  Prohibition  by  treaty,  of  distilled  spirits  in  a  zone  20  degrees 
north  to  20  degrees  south  latitude. 

BRITISH  ISLES 

England's  laws  are  regulatory  and  permissive. 

In  1872  Parliament  prohibited  the  payment  of  wages  in  Public  Houses  to 
coal  and  other  miners.   In  1878  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Act  was  passed, 
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closing  Public  Houses  in  Ireland  on  Sunday  excepting  in  Dublin,  Belfast  and 
Waterford.  In  1881  the  Welsh  Sunday  Closing  Act  was  passed  arid  the  same 
year  the  Admiralty  announced  that  spirits  would  no  longer  be  used  in  the 
navy  to  officers  or  youths  under  21  years  of  age.  In  1887  farmers  and  others 
were  prohibited  from  supplying  intoxicating  liquors  as  part  payment  for 
wages.  In  1898  Inebriate  Reformatories  were  established  for  habitual  drunk- 
ards. Children  under  five  years  are  not  permitted  in  saloons. 

It  is  unlawful  for  a  licensed  dealer  to  allow  any  person  to  sell  spirits  to 
any  person  apparently  under  the  age  of  16  years. 

It  is  unlawful  to  send  any  person  under  the  age  of  14  years  to  a  place 
where  liquors  are  sold,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  intoxicating  liquor. 
SCOTLAND— LAWS 

Clubs— No  sales  between  two  and  ten  in  the  morning;  no  sale  in  theatres 
during  prohibited  hours  for  public  houses;  a  drunken  person  endeavoring  to 
enter  a  public  house  fined;  sheriffs  have  power  to  close  saloons  during  a  riot; 
magistrates  cannot  order  structural  changes  of  licensed  places  until  1920; 
cannot  sell  liquor  in  licensed  places  until  ten  a.  m. 

The  provisions  for  1920  are:  1.  Ten  per  cent  petitions  call  for  a  poll  in 
1920— Dec.  2.  Vote  every  three  years.  3.  Question  submitted.  No-license 
may  be  carried  by  55  per  cent  but  must  represent  35  per  cent  of  the  poll; 
limit  provisions  are  adopted— if  no-license  fails,  by  adding  to  the  votes  for 
limitation  the  votes  for  no-Hcense;  no  chance  if  majority  favor  present  status; 
men  and  women  vote;  areas  less  than  25,000  vote  together,  over  25,000  by 
wards;  if  wards  less  than  4,000,  council  may  join  to  another;  in  counties 
parish  is  the  area. 

WAR  EMERGENCY  LEGISLATION— AN  ACT  TO  EXTEND  THE 
DEFENSE  OF  THE  REALM  CONSOLIDATION  ACT,  1914  (19TH 
MAY,  1915)— STATE  CONTROL  OF  LIQUOR  TRADE  IN  CER- 
TAIN AREAS 

1.  (1)  Where  it  appears  to  His  Majesty  that  it  is  expedient  for  the 
purpose  of  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  present  war  that  the  sale  and 
supply  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  any  area  should  be  controlled  by  the  state,  on 
the  ground  that  war  material  is  being  made  or  loaded  or  unloaded  or  dealt 
with  in  transit  in  the  area  or  that  men  belonging  to  His  Majesty's  naval  or 
military  forces  are  assembled  in  the  area.  His  Majesty  has  power,  by  Order  in 
Council,  to  define  the  area  and  to  apply  to  the  area  the  regulations  issued  in 
pursuance  of  this  Act  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Consolidation  Act, 
1914,  and  the  regulations  so  applied  shall,  subject  to  any  provision  of  the 
Order  or  any  amending  Order,  take  effect  in  that  area  during  the  continuance 
of  the  present  war  and  such  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months  thereafter 
as  may  be  declared  by  Order  in  Council  to  be  necessary  in  view  of  conditions 
connected  with  the  termination  of  the  present  war. 

(2)  His  Majesty  in  Council  has  power  to  issue  regulations  under  the 
Defense  of  the  Realm  Consolidation  Act,  1914,  to  take  effect  in  any  area  to 
which  they  are  applied  under  this  Act: — 

(a)  For  giving  the  prescribed  government  authority,  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  other  persons,  the  power  of  selling  or  stipplytngr  «r  controllingr  the  lalc 
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or  supply  of,  intoxicating  liquor  in  the  area,  subject  to  any  exceptions  con- 
tained in  the  regulations;  and 

(b)  For  giving  the  prescribed  government  authority  to  acquire,  com- 
pulsorily  or  by  agreement,  and  either  for  the  period  during  which  the  regu- 
lations take  effect,  or  permanently,  any  licensed  or  other  premises  or  business 
in  the  area,  or  any  interest  therein,  so  far  as  it  appears  necessary  or  expedient 
to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  giving  proper  effect  to  the  control  of  the  liquor 
supply  in  the  area;  and 

(c)  For  enabling  the  prescribed  government  authority,  without  any  li- 
cense, to  establish  and  maintain  refreshment  rooms  for  the  supply  of  re- 
freshments (including,  if  thought  fit,  the  supply  of  intoxicating  liquor)  to  the 
general  public  or  to  any  particular  class  of  persons  or  to  persons  employed  in 
any  particular  industry  in  the  area;  and 

(d)  For  making  any  modification  or  adjustment  of  the  relations  between 
persons  interested  in  licensed  premises  in  the  area  which  appears  necessary 
or  expedient  in  consequence  of  the  regulations;  and 

(e)  Generally,  for  giving  effect  to  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  the 
liquor  traffic  in  the  area  to  the  prescribed  government  authority,  and  for 
modifying,  so  far  as  it  appears  necessary  or  expedient,  the  provisions  of  the 
Acts  relating  to  licensing  or  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  their  application 
to  the  area. 

(3)  Any  regulations  made  before  the  passing  of  this  Act  under  the  pow- 
ers conferred  by  any  Act  dealing  with  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  as  respects 
the  restriction  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  are  hereby  declared  to  have 
been  duly  made  in  accordance  with  those  powers. 

THE  GENERAL  ORDERS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  CONTROL  BOARD 
OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC 

(1)  The  sale  or  supply  of  intoxicating  liquor,  for  consumption  on  the 
premises,  is  ordinarily  restricted  on  week-days  to  two  and  a  half  hours  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  to  three  (or,  in  some  cases,  two)  hours  in  the 
evening,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  permitted  during  the  usual  times  of  the  principal 
meals,  and  is  prohibited  before  the  mid-day  period,  throughout  the  afternoon, 
and  after  9  or  9:30  in  the  evening.  On  Sundays  in  England  the  hours  of  sale 
are  usually  reduced  to  five  or  four  and  a  half. 

(2)  Off-sales  of  spirits  are  made  subject  to  certain  additional  restric- 
tions, and  they  are  prohibited  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  and  after  the  mid- 
day period  on  other  days.  Off-sales  of  other  intoxicating  liquors  are  or- 
dinarily' required  to  cease  in  the  evenings  an  hour  before  the  closing  hour  for 
on-sales. 

(3)  Payment  for  intoxicating  liquor  elsewhere  than  at  the  licensed  prem- 
ises, and  soliciting  or  canvassing  for  orders,  are  prohibited. 

(4)  "Treating"  and  credit  sales  are,  subject  to  certain  minor  exceptions, 
absolutely  prohibited. 

(5)  Clubs,  as  well  as  licensed  premises,  arc  made  subject  to  the  re- 
strictions. 

(6)  Licensed  premises  are  permitted  to  open  for  the  purpose  of  the 
supply  of  food  and  non-intoxicating  drink,  and  of  solid  refreshment,  at  an 
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early  hour  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  men  proceeding 
to  their  work,  and  they  are  allowed  to  remain  open  for  this  purposes  during 
the  hours  when  they  are  prohibited  by  the  Board's  Order  from  selling  intox- 
icants, on  Sundays  as  well  as  on  week-days. 

(7)  Permission  is  given  to  reduce  the  strength  of  spirits  by  dilution  to 
a  n;uch  greater  extent  than  is  allowed  by  the  general  law. 

COMPENSATION 

England  recognizes  the  liquor  traffic  as  one  having  property  rights  which 
cannot  be  forfeited  without  compensation.  The  compensation  fund  is  made 
up  of  the  graduated  charges  on  licenses  and  the  sum  received  from  quarter 
sessions  and  from  any  other  sources.  This  is  received  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Compensation  Authority  for  Documents  and  is  paid  into  the  compensation 
fund.  The  items  payable  out  of  the  compensation  fund  are,  first: 

"Compensation  to  persons  interested  in  premises,  the  license  of  which 
has  been  taken  away  under  Sec.  19  (2)  of  this  Act. 

Second:  Expenses  of  the  compensation  authority.  Sec.  21  (5),  including 
officers  employed.  (See  Sec.  47  (d),  post.) 

Third:  The  expenses  of  licensing  justices,  as  allowed  by  the  compensa- 
tion authority,  Sec,  21  (5). 

Fourth:  The  expenses  and  remuneration  of  a  receiver  appointed  in  the 
case  of  a  defaulting  compensation  authority,  under  Rule  71,  post. 

Fifth:  The  compensation  fund  may  also  be  mortgaged  in  respect  of 
any  loan  raised  under  the  Act  (Sec.  21  (6),  and  Rule  67,  post)." 

The  above  plan  for  compensating  licensed  liquor  dealers,  is  one  of  the 
most  vicious  provisions  in  the  legislation  of  England.  To  require  the  state 
to  compensate  the  trafficker  who  profits  from  a  source  of  crime  and  misery,  is 
wrong  in  theory  and  in  practice.  This  legislation  gave  encouragement  to  the 
proposed  plan  for  the  Government  to  buy  the  liquor  traffic  of  England.  . 

AFRICA 

The  Brussels  general  act  provided  for  Prohibition  in  part  of  Africa.  In 
1889  an  International  Conference  was  held  at  Brussels  to  consider  slave  trade 
and  the  liquor  traffic  in  Africa.  The  nations  represented  were:  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Belgium,  the  Congo,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Persia,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Turkey,  United 
States  of  America  and  Zanzibar. 

The  findings  of  the  conference  were  known  as  the  Brussels  General  Act 
of  1890.  Six  articles  dealing  with  Prohibition  or  regulation  of  the  liquor 
traffic  were  confirmed  by  all  the  governments  and  came  into  force  July  2,  1901. 
They  read  as  follows: 

Article  XC.  Justly  anxious  about  -the  moral  and  material  consequences 
which  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors  entails  on  the  native  population,  the 
Signatory  Powers  have  agreed  to  apply  the  provisions  of  Articles  XCI,  XCII, 
XCIII.  within  a  zone  extending  from  the  20th  degree  north  latitude  to  the 
22d  degree  south  latitude,  and  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west 
and  by  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  east,  with  its  dependencies,  comprising  the 
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islands  adjacent  to  the  mainland,  up  to  100  sea  miles  from  the  shore.  (See 
map.) 

Article  XCI.  In  the  districts  of  this  zone  where  it  shall  be  ascertained 
that,  either  on  account  of  religious  belief  or  from  other  motives,  the  use  of 
distilled  4iquors  does  not  exist  or  has  not  been  developed,  the  Powers  shall 
prohibit  their  importation.  The  manufacture  of  distilled  liquors  there  shall 
be  equally  prohibited. 

Each  Power  shall  determine  the  limits  of  the  zone  of  Prohibition  of  alco- 
holic liquors  in  its  possession  or  protectorates,  and  shall  be  bound  to  notify 
the  limits  thereof  to  the  other  Powers  within  the  space  of  six  months.  The 
above  Prohibition  can  only  be  suspended  in  the  case  of  limited  quantities 
destined  for  the  consumption  of  the  non-native  population  and  imported 
under  the  regime  and  conditions  determined  by  each  government. 

Article  XCII.  The  Powers  having  possessions  or  exercising  protect- 
orates in  the  region  of  the  zone  which  are  not  placed  under  the  action  of 
the  Prohibition,  and  into  which  alcoholic  liquors  are  at  present  either  freely 
imported  or  pay  an  import  duty  of  less  than  15  francs  (12s.  8j/2d.  or  $3.55) 
per  hectoliter  (nearly  22^  imperial  gallons)  at  50  degrees  Centigrade,  under- 
take to  levy  on  these  alcoholic  liquors  an  import  duty  of  15  francs  per  hecto- 
liter at  50  degrees  Centigrade  for  three  years  after  the  present  General  Act 
comes  into  force.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  the  duty  may  be  increased 
to  25  francs  (19s.  9}^d.  or  $5)  during  a  fresh  period  of  three  years.  At  the 
end  of  the  sixth  year  it  shall  be  submitted  to  revision,  taking  as  a  basis  the 
average  results  produced  by  these  tariflPs,  for  the  purpose  of  then  fixing,  if 
possible,  a  minimum  duty  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  zone  when  the 
Prohibition  referred  to  in  Article  XCI  is  not  in  force. 

The  Powers  have  the  right  of  maintaining  and  increasing  the  duties 
beyond  the  minimum  fixed  by  the  present  article  in  those  regions  where  they 
already  posses  that  right. 

Article  XCIII.  The  distilled  liquors  manufactured  in  the  regions  referred 
to  in  Article  XCII,  and  intended  for  inland  consumption,  shall  be  subject  to 
an  excise  duty.  This  excise  duty,  the  collection  of  which  the  Powers  under- 
take to  insure  as  far  as  possible,  shall  not  be  lower  than  the  minimum  import 
duty  fixed  by  Article  XCII. 

Article  XCIV.  Signatory  Powers  having  in  Africa  possessions  contigu- 
ous to  the  zone  specified  in  Article  XC,  undertake  to  adopt  the  necessary 
measures  for  preventing  the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquors  within  the 
territories  of  the  said  zone  by  their  inland  frontiers. 

Article  XCV.  The  Powers  shall  communicate  to  each  other,  through 
the  office  at  Brussels,  and  according  to  the  terms  of  Chapter  V,  information 
relating  to  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  liquors  within  their  respective  territories. 

PORTUGESE  AFRICA 

In  its  West  African  Colonies,  Portugal  has  made  some  advance  in  con- 
trolling the  liquor  traffic.  Portugal  was  a  part  of  the  Brussels  conference 
and  the  general  act  of  1891  gave  Portugal  and  the  other  countries  large  power 
to  protect  the  native  races.  In  Angola,  which  is  a  coffee-producing  and  sugar 
cane  growing  section.  Prohibition  was  enacted  in  1912  in  the  Portugese  Congo 
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und  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  In  1913  the  rum  shops  of  Angola  were  closed. 
This  does  not  apply  to  native  wines  or  beers. 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

Ordinance  32*  passed  under  Crown  Colony  Government  in  190i  prohib- 
ited the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives  except  for  medicinal  and  sacramental  use. 

The  sale  is  permitted  to  whites.  Employers  of  over  50  colored  laborers 
may  supply  them  free  with  Kafir  beer  of  not  more  than  3  per  cent  alcohol. 
The  Prohibition  of  Kafir  beer  does  not  apply  to  rural  areas  12  miles  from 
townships,  municipality  or  public  diggings. 

In  April,  1918,  Sir  Harry  Johnson,  G.C.M.G.,  Administrator  in  several 
parts  of  Africa,  sums  up  the  present  position  as  follows: 

"The  British  West  African  possessions  are  divided  as  follows  in  their 
relation  toward  alcohol:  Nearly  all  the  territory  we  know  as  Sierra  Leone, 
i.  e.,  the  protectorate  as  compared  with  the  tiny  coast  fringe  colony,  is  Pro- 
hibition, at  the  wish  of  its  native  chiefs.  The  Gold  Coast  Colony  and  Ashanti 
are  steeped  in  alcohol,  to  their  grievous  detriment,  but  the  larger  'Northern 
Territories'  behind  are  Prohibition,  ajso  at  the  wish  of  their  chiefs  and  peoples, 
who  are  Mohammedan.  South  Nigeria,  with  the  exception  of  some  districts, 
is  open  to  alcohol;  the  much  vaster  region  of  Northern  Nigeria  is  closed  to 
it.  As  regards  other  parts  of  British  Africa,  the  protectorates  of  Somaliland, 
British  East  Africa,  Uganda,  'German'  East  Africa  (pro  tem),  Nyasal  and 
Northern  Rhodesia,  are  all  closed  to  alcohol  (so  far  as  the  natives  are  con- 
cerned), so  also  is  British  Bechuanaland  and  to  some  extent  Basutoland. 
,The  imports  into  Gambia  mainly  affect  the  gin-sodden  'colony*  of  the  Gambia 
estuary;  the  strips  along  the  river  inland  are  less  injured  by  alcohol  because 
the  population  is  mainly  Mohammedan  and  abstaining," 

FRANCE 

Absinthe  or  combination  liquors  containing  absinthe  can  no  longer  be 
manufactured  or  sold.  Wine  a»d  beer  are  considered  hygienic  beverages  and 
can  be  sold  at  any  time  during  the  day,  that  is  from  seven  in  the  morning 
until  ten  at  night,  to  any  person.  Gin,  whisky,  brandy  and  other  so-called 
distilled  alcoholics  can  onl}'^  be  sold  between  the  hours -of  12:30  to  2:30  p.  m. 
and  7:30  until  9:30  p.  m.,  and  during  these  times  only  to  males  not  in  uniform. 

In  October,  1915  —  Prohibited  sale  of  distilled  spirits  to  women  and 
children. 

1915 —  Prohibited  sale  of  distilled  spirits  to  soldiers  by  Minister  of  War. 
The  law  was  declared  void. 

1917 — Parliament  authorized  the  Prohibition  of  the  sale  of  spirits  to  sol- 
diers as  a  war  measure.  It  was  upheld. 

1916 —  Prohibited  distillation  by  individuals,  but  excepts  the  manufacture 
by  peasants  of  ten  liters  a  year  for  their  own  consumption. 

March,  1917 — Intoxicated  persons  and  spirits  banished  from  work  shops. 

Old  law,  revived,  prohibits  persons  intoxicated  in  public  who  create  a 
scandal.  Sale  to  minors  under  18  prohibited.  Girls  under  18  cannot  be  em- 
ployed in  saloon. 
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ITALY 

The  retail  trade  of  wines  and  liquors  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises 
where  sold,  are  subject  to  municipal  license  and  taxation.  The  health  authori- 
ties have  control  over  the  adulteration  of  strong  drinks  and  sanitary  require- 
ments. A  law  was  enacted  March,  1917,  approved  February  12,  1918,  carrying 
strict  regulations  against  the  adulteration  of  wines.  The  sale  of  strong  drink 
is  not  permitted  to  young  people  below  working  age  and  an  attempt  is  made 
to  discourage  the  consumption  of  strong  drink  by  high  taxation. 

NORWAY 

[  Local  option  act  was  passed  in  1854.  In  1866  an  act  was  passed  which  pro- 
hibited the  issue  of  any  continuous  licenses  and  gave  power  to  town  councils 
to  use  liquor  licenses  for  one  year  only.  In  1871  an  act  was  passed  granting 
power  on  selling  spirits  to  spirit  companies.  These  were  joint  stock  com- 
panies, shareholders  to  receive  only  5  per  cent  profit.  Surplus  went  to  public 
utilities.  It  was  what  was  known  as  the  Norwegian  system.  The  plan  was  a 
failure  as  a  method  to  promote  temperance. 

In.  July,  1918,  the  government  passed  .a  new  Brannvinn  law.  The  impor- 
tation and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  now  to  be  confined  to  the  liquor 
companies.  All  profits  go  to  the  state.  No  company  is  to  be  permitted  in  a 
town  of  less  than  4,000  inhabitants.  The  municipal  council  elects  its  board  for 
each  company.  No  liquor  company  can  be  established  without  a  vote  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  there  must  be  an  absolute  majority  of  the  whole 
electorate  voting  in  favor  before  a  liquor  shop  can  be  opened. 

SWEDEN 

The  new  law  (which  comes  into  operation  on  January  1,  1919)  practically 
brings  the  sale  of  intoxicants  under  the  controlling  system.  The  bolags  (i.  e., 
controlling  companies)  which  now  work  under  direct  control  (i.  e.,  govern- 
ment) supervision  and  regulation,  will  from  that  date  control  the  sale  of  all 
spirits  and  other  intoxicants  which  have  a  greater  alcoholic  strength  (by 
volume)  than  3.6  per  cent.  There  is  an  exception  in  the  case  of  certain  whole- 
sale sales.  The  demand  for  local  veto  in  the  town  has  not  been  conceded,  but 
other  important  modifications  of  the  existing  system  have  been  made.  The 
transfer  of  "oflF"  spirits  licenses  is  no  longer  to  be  permitted;  the  amount  of 
spirits  purchaseable  is  limited  to  a  maximum  of  four  litres  a  month;  the  princi- 
ple of  "individual  control"  under  the  "permit"  system  is  extended,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  import  of  wine  and  beer  as  well  as  of  spirits  is  only  permissible 
through  a  bolag.  The  bolags  themselves  come  under  the  superintendence  of 
temperance  committees  established  in  every  commune.  The  scheme,  in  short, 
is  one  of  complete  state  control.  The  profits  of  the  bolags,  since  1913,  have 
accrued  to  the  state  treasury, 

CEYLON 

In  1910  the  government  adopted  a  new  system  for  controlling  the  liquor 
traffic.  It  separated  the  places  where  arrack  was  sold  from  those  where  toddy 
was  sold.  The  government  took  over  distilleries  and  attempted  to  eliminate  the 
renters.  The  attempt  to  introduce  the  government  distillery  has  not  been  a 
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success  nor  have  they  succeeded  in  eliminating  the  renter.  The  Excise  De- 
partment has  attempted  to  suppress  the  illicit  trade.  The  condition  has  been 
so  unsatisfactory,  that  the  government  appointed  an  Excise  Commission  to 
make  an  investigation  and  the  proposals  of  the  Commission  which  have  been 
accepted  by  the  governrnent  are  mainly  as  follows: 

1.  The  earliest  closing  of  all  taverns,  the  suggested  hour  being  6:30. 

2.  The  changing  of  the  present  Advisory  Committee,  which  have  no 
power  to  open  or  close  taverns,  to  be  converted  into  licensing  boards  with 
larger  representation  and  fuller  power. 

3.  The  granting  of  a  measure  of  local  option.  This  measure  has  not 
been  adopted,  but  there  is  a  fair  chance  for  its  adoption. 

BELGIUM 

The  importation  and  sale  of  spirits  in  the  portion  of  Belgium  not  under 
German  rule  were  prohibited  in  November,  1914.  In  that  portion  of  the 
country  under  German  military  rule,  the  sale  of  spirits  is  prohibi  ed. 

Before  the  war  began  Belgium  had  prohibited  the  sale  and  manufacture 
of  absinthe. 

HOLLAND 

The  government  of  Holland  has  prohibited  the  use  of  cereals  by  distiller- 
ies. This  has  been  adopted  as  a  measure  necessary  to  the  war  conditions 
surrounding  Holland. 

DENMARK 

The  law  enacted  in  Denmark  prohibits  the  use  of  corn  and  potatoes  to 
make  liquor.  Foreign  corn  may  be  used,  if  brewers  import  it  themselves. 

The  law  prohibits  the  manufacture  of  all  distilled  liquors,  reduces  the  man- 
ufacture of  beer  to  80  per  cent  of  the  usual  production,  taxes  distilled  liquor 
and  wine  100  per  cent  and  beer  50  per  cent  on  the  old  retail  prices,  and  reduces 
the  hours  during  which  the  liquor  saloons  may  remain  open.  A  petition  has 
been  circulated  among  the  electors  asking  the  government  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture  of  beer  in  addition  to  spirits,  to  maintain  all  the  war  restrictions 
after  the  declaration  of  peace,  and  then  to  arrange  for  a  national  plebiscite  on 
the  question  of  total  and  everlasting  Prohibition. 

JAPAN 

In  May,  1918,  the  lower  House  of  the  Japan  Parliament  passed  a  bill  to 
prohibit  the  sale  or  gift  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  minors  for  their  own  use. 
The  upper  branch  of  Parliament  has  not  enacted  the  law.  This  is  a  nieasure 
which  has  been  before  other  Parliaments  for  years,  but  failed  to  pass.  There 
are  but  few  regulations  of  the  traffic.  Foreign  liquors  are  being  sold  increas- 
ingly in  Japan. 

TASMANIA 

A  local  option  law  has  been  recently  adopted  for  Tasmania,  at  which 
the  voters,  in  March,  1919,  are  to  vote  on  the  following  questions: 
1.  No  license.    2.  Reduction.  3.  Continuance. 
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Australia  has  a  local  option  law  and  regulation  or  license  systetti  where 
local  Prohibition  is  now  in  effect.  ^ 

New  Zealand  has  a  local  option  law,  but  it  requires  a  three-fourths  vote 
Lo  put  the  law  into  operation, 

Spain  and  Portugal  have  few  laws  relating  to  the  liquor  traffic.  These 
countries  manufacture  wine,  and  its  consumption  and  use  is  not  restricted 
as  much  as  in  most  of  the  other  countries. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  different  republics  of  South  America  have  thus  far  enacted  but  little 
legislation  relating  to  the  liquor  traffic.  Like  some  of  the  European  countries, 
tlie  sale  of  wine  and  beer  is  not  considered  a  great  evil. 

The  Congress  of  Bolivia  has  just  passed  a  bill  closing  all  liquor  saloons 
on  Sunday. 

Chili  has  adopted  a  unique  method  of  dealing  with  the  liquor  traffic,  the 
novel  feature  of  which  is  its  manner  of  dispensing  licenses.  Each  license 
for  the  sale  of  liquor  is  put  up  at  auction  every  three  years,  and  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder,  but  local  option  is  amply  provided  for,  as  each  city  and  town 
•  may  decide  for  itself  whether  it  shall  grant  licenses.  No  liquor  shall  be  sold 
within  200  yards  of  any  church,  school,  charitable  institution,  barracks,  theater 
or  place  of  public  amusements,  in  railway  stations  or  on  trains,  to  minors  or 
between  the  hours  of  midnight  and  6  a.  m.  The  law  further  provides  that 
no  public  official  shall  own  or  be  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  a  license. 

Peru  prohibits  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Mexico  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  small  republics.  Each  one  of  these 
subdivisions  has  power  to  deal  with  the  liquor  traffic.  Carranza  was  reported 
recently  to  have  prohibited,  by  presidential  decree,  the  sale  of  liquor  in  five 
of  these  subdivisions.  The  present  status  of  Mexico  is  such  that  no  one  can 
tell  much  about  the  legislation  relating  to  the  liquor  traffic  at  this  time. 

SUMMARY 

The  countries  that  have  Prohibition  in  some  form  are  Canada,  Iceland, 
Greenland,  the  North  Sea  Fisheries,  the  Faroe  Islands,  the  Islands  and  Terri- 
tories under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  except  the  Philippines,  Cen- 
tral Asia,  Trans-Caucasia,  Russia  and  the  Trans-Caspian  Territory,  China, 
Turkey  and  part  of  Africa. 

New  Zealand,  Scotland,  Australia,  Norway,  Chili  and  Tasmania  have 
local  option  laws. 

England.  France,  Italy,  South  America,  North  and  South  Africa,  Portu- 
gal, Spain,  Sweden,  Norway,  Ceylon,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium  and  prac- 
tically all  of  the  European  countries  have  license  or  permissive  laws. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  liquor  traffic  in  most  of  the  foreign  countries 
reveal  the  fact  that  wine  and  beer  are  not  considered  in  the  same  class  as 
distilled  and  other  strong  liquors.  They  are  considered  more  like  soft  drinks 
in  this  country.  In  a  limited  few  of  the  countries,  such  as  England,  the  liquor 
traffic  is  treated  as  a  vested  interest.  It  has  a  right  to  continued  license  and 
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the  government  must  compensate  the  liquor  dealer  when  the  license  is  dis- 
continued. This  principle  of  legislation  is  contrary  to  our  theory  of  govern- 
ment. It  fails  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  government  to  treat  vice  and 
virtue  differently.  A  government  which  carries  out  its  fundamental  purpose 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  should  not  give  a  recognized  evil  an  inherent 
or  vested  right  to  exist. 


Mobilizing  Public  Sentiment  for  World  Prohibition 


Address  (in  part)  Delivered  by  Howard  H.  Russell,  Founder  and  Associate 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America,  at  the 
World-Wide  Prohibition  Conference,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Nov.  21,  1918 


Saint  Paul  said:  "God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men." 
Because  God  is  our  Father  and  all  men  are  brothers,  the  winning  conflict  in 
America  against  alcohol,  like  the  winning  battle  against  autocracy,  is  sure  to 
be  extended  and  the  Heaven-sent  methods,  victorious  in  America,  are  bound 
to  be  the  triumphant  methods  throughout  the  emancipated  world. 

THE  FOUNDATION  PRINCIPLE 

As  we  think  of  the  international  problem  let  us  go  back  to  the  initial  stake. 
The  Anti-Saloon  League  was  founded  upon  the  cornerstone  of  Jesus'  doc- 
trine: "Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  Wendell 
Phillips  has  said,  "Agitation  is  the  marshalling  of  the  conscience  of  the  nation 
to  enact  and  enforce  its  laws;"  so  we  called  the  Chief  department  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  the  Agitation  Department. 

THE  POWER  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION 

It  was  Lincoln  who  said,  "Without  public  sentiment  nothing  can  be  done; 
with  public  sentiment  everything  is  possible."  Oberlin  was  a  fine  seed-bed  for 
our  movement.  For  thirty-five  years,  Oberlin,  without  any  law  to  assist  her 
to  do  so,  had  kept  free  from  saloons.  When  Cleveland  brewers  furnished  free 
beer,  and  saloons  at  various  times  were  started,  committees  of  the  faculty  and 
citizens  in  relays  outside  the  door  urged  prospective  customers  not  to  drink, 
prayed  for  or  with  the  saloonkeeper,  and  he  was  glad  to  move  on.  One  man 
erected  a  building  outskie  the  corporation  line,  but  before  he  opened  up  the 
bar,  the  building,  in  fragments,  was  moved  in  the  night  to  six  different  town- 
ships of  that  county.  That  is  public  sentiment! 

In  Iowa  a  saloonkeeper,  against  the  will  of  the  people,  although  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  started  a  rumshop  in  a  building  down  by  the  railway 
station.  One  night  the  irate  citizens  put  a  hawrser  around  it,  and  hitched  it  to 
an  outgoing  freight  train.  That  is  public  sentiment,  regardless  of  forms 
of  law! 

HOW  WE  BUILT  SENTIMENT 

So  in  1893,  in  Ohio,  we  set  out  to  build  sentiment.  We  gave  the  people 
the  truth  about  liquor-cursed  Ohio.  On  Sunday  I  gave  them  the  rum-facts 
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for  the  past  week — the  multiplied  shames,  crimes  and  horrors.  I  told  them 
about  the  children.  One  week  at  Steubenville  a  father  and  mother  drank  up 
the  children's  money,  earned  and  saved  by  them,  little  by  little,  by  picking 
and  selling  berries — the  meager  sum  which  the  children  had  gathered  to  buy 
their  own  winter  clothing.  That  was  not  the  worst:  at  Pemberville,  a  section 
foreman  came  home  at  midnight  drunk  and  beat  his  children  with  a  mattock 
handle  as  they  lay  in  bed  and  when  the  boy  cried  with  pain  and  fear,  the 
drink-crazed  father  hurled  him  against  the  wall  and  ceiling  until  he  fell  dead 
upon  the  floor.   Public  sentiment  stirred  a  little. 

In  forty  cities  I  told  the  people  on  Sunday  what  I  had  found  in  their 
saloons  the  night  before.  At  Warren  I  saw  thirteen  young  boys  in  a  saloon 
drinking  strong  bock  beer.  Two  of  them  eagerly  listened  to  the  profane  and 
smutty  talk  of  the  barkeeper.  At  Ashland  at  a  crowded  union  meeting  I  held 
up  a  saloonkeeper's  card  which  the  high  school  principal  had  taken  from  a 
schoolboy.  I  had  found  young  boys  in  that  saloon  on  Saturday  night.  I  said, 
"I  am  a  lawyer  and  know  the  libel  I  speak  if  I  cannot  prove  my  words.  I 
charge  that  saloonkeeper  (naming  him)  with  the  circulation  of  obscene 
literature.  Let  him  arrest  me  and  I  will  prove  it  by  this  card."  In  Wooster 
I  found  five  boys  in  knee  pants  in  saloons  playing  games.  After  I  had  told 
it  in  the  pulpit  the  saloonkeepers  gave  the  newspapers  a  signed  statement 
that  I  had  lied  about  them.  Later,,  two  of  the  pastors,  making  a  personal  in- 
vestigation, found  eight  boys  in  short  pants,  instead  of  five,  in  the  saloons, 
thus  substantiating  my  statement.  Sentiment  grew  a  little. 

My  assistants  spread  the  facts  as  to  law-breaking.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler, 
at  a  big  Sunday  night  service  in  Dayton,  held  up  a  bottle  of  liquor  he  had 
bought  Sunday  afternoon  in  a  saloon  kept  by  the  Mayor  of  Dayton.  That 
city  changed  its  Mayor  at  the  next  election.  Purley  A.  Baker,  as  District 
Superintendent  at  Cleveland,  pictured  the  Cleveland  conditions  with  a  stere- 
opticon.  Some  Christmas  scenes  showed  the  brewer's  fine  home  and  the 
brewer's  children  about  the  big  Christmas  tree.  Other  pictures  showed  the 
Salvation  Army  wagon  giving  out  presents  to  the  children  in  a  slum  district 
desolated  by  that  brewer's  saloons.  Many  of  the  children  were  standing 
barefooted  in  the  snow  because  the  brewer  had  their  stocking-money.  The 
brewer  sent  his  lawyer  to  buy  ofif  or  to  browbeat  and  threaten  Baker,  and  get 
the  pictures  stopped.  With  energy  you  can  easily  imagine.  Baker  said:  "As 
long  as  this  brewer  and  his  family  revel  in  luxury  taken  from  the  homes  of 
the  poor,  I  am  going  to  throw  these  pictures  on  the  screen."  Public  senti- 
ment became  warmer.  Better  laws  began  to  be  passed. 

Later  on  we  showed  the  manufacturers  and  business  men  by  scientific 
proof  that  efficiency  and  safety  demanded  sobriety,  and  all  too  slowly,  but 
finally,  that  influential  class  was  enlisted.  Labor  leaders,  too,  with  a  few 
notorious  exceptions,  came  to  see  the  scientific  truth  that  labor  could  only  be 
truly  free  by  abstinence  and  Prohibition,  and  the  beginning  of  the  end  was 
at  hand. 

In  this  way  the  League  leaders  have  mobilized  the  public  sentiment,  built 
the  organization,  defined  the  issues,  and  won  success  all  over  the  United 
States.  The  same  methods  must  be  used  to  spread  the  truth  among  the  other 
nations  of  the  world. 
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WORLD-WIDE  WORK  NECESSARY  TO  SUCCESS  AT  HOME 

The  four  chapters  of  our  League  work,  "The  Suppression  of  the  Liquor 
Traffic,"  are  as  follows:  First,  Local  Option  in  parts  of  states;  Second,  State- 
Wide  Prohibition;  Third,  Nation-Wide  Prohibition;  Fourth,  International  and 
World-Wide  Prohibition.  Now  we  are  to  begin  the  fourth  and  final  chapter. 

In  world-wide  extension  of  mobilization,  America  will  achieve  a  blessing 
for  the  homeland.  Just  as  the  campaign  for  National  Prohibition  has  helped 
to  gain  state  Prohibition  for  the  states,  so  the  struggle  for  World-Wide  Pro- 
hibition will  hasten  the  completion  of  the  task  in  the  United  States. 

We  are  in  danger  of  thinking  we  have  won  the  victory  before  the  work 

is  done.  In  Iowa,  in  1883,  we  voted  a  state-wide  constitutional  amendment  by 

33,000  majority.  The  Legislature  passed  a  strong  prohibitory  law.  Then  the 

people  exulted,  folded  their  hands,  and  went  to  sleep.  The  saloons  came  back 

in  three  years  and  were  there  in  Iowa  until  a  short  time  ago.    This  was  one 

instance  of  reaction,  out  of  many,  born  of  over-confidence. 
• 

MUCH  REMAINS  TO  BE  DONE 

Look  at  national  conditions  today.  Assume  that  we  secure  ratification 
by  thirty-six  states  in  1919.  The  next  big  task  is  to  secure  strong  Prohibition, 
statutes  by  Congress  to  enforce  the  amendment.  The  liquor  traffickers  will 
strive  for  a  weak  law.  A  nation-wide  campaign  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
will  be  necessary. 

Then  state  Prohibition  must  be  won  with  concurrent  enforcement  laws 
in  all  states,  especially  those  still  in  the  wet  column.  Assume  that  we  have 
secured  complete  Prohibition  which  will  take  eflPetft  in  1920.  War  conditions 
have  saved  five  years'  time,  but  public  sentiment  has  not  kept  pace  with  legal 
enactments.  More  than  180,000  places  of  sale  of  liquor  suddenly  will  be 
closed.  At  thirty  feet  of  frontage  each  there  will  be  900  miles  of  frontage 
closed  down.  Do  you  think  the  appetite  in  front  of  the  bars  and  the  greed 
behind  them  have  been  abolished  by  the  law?  Those  powerful  factors  will 
.still  be  here.  They  will  do  their  uttermost  to  create  reaction. 

Think  of  the  cupidity  of  the  export  trade.  From  the  Boston  Custom 
House  I  have  the  figures  showing  that  in  the  last  three  years  before  we 
entered  the  war  more  than  a  million  gallons  of  spirituous  liquors  were  ship- 
ped each  year.  That  was  the  shipment  from  only  one  port.  Greed  like  that 
will  be  hard  to  suppress.  ! 

Think  of  the  polite,  social  and  medical  drinkers.  Hundreds  of  thousands  j 
there  are  who  favor  wine  and  other  drinks  in  the  home  and  who  think, 
wrongly  enough,  that  liquor  is  good  as  a  medicine.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
more  among  the  toilers  by  hand  and  brain  think  wrongly  enough  that  liquor  l| 
helps  them  do  their  work. 

The  soldiers  are  coming  home.  A  majority  of  them  are  convinced  that  , 
Prohibition  is  a  good  thing,  but  there  is  a  minority  whose  attitude  is  like  that  || 
of  three  Cincinnati  boys  who  sent  their  ballots  home  marked  "Ohio  wet." 
The  fact  is,  millions  of  our  population  are  opposed  to  Prohibition,  and  a  large 
part  of  these  millions  will  do  their  best  to  bring  about  a  reversal  of  - the 
Prohibition  policy. 


INTERNATIONAL  SERVICE  PROVIDENTIAL 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  a  blessed  providence  that  we  are  called  to 
do  missionary  service.  We  ought  to  do  it.  It  is  our  bounden  duty  to  undo  the 
pollution  of  drink  which  we  have  forced  upon  the  feeble  races  of  the  world.  By 
the  laws  of  brotherhood  we  are  bound  to  tell  our  neighbor  nations  the  truth 
which  has  set  us  free  and  the  methods  by  which  we  have  fought  our  way  to 
freedom.  To  do  this  we  must  keep  our  League  alive  and  alert  and  build  it 
doubly  strong.  Recently  we  have  raised  two  millions  of  dollars  per  year  for 
the  support  of  our  work  in  the  states  and  the  national  work.  Within  a  few 
years  we  shall  be  raising  and  expending  five  millions  per  year  for  national  and 
international  service.  This  will  insure  our  permanent  triumph  in  our  own 
United  States. 

Under  the  blessing  of  God  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  inspired 
and  guided  our  League  to  v^ronderful  victories  we  shall  demonstrate  the  high 
values  of  sobriety  here  and  carry  the  testimony  by  tongue  and  press  to  help 
achieve  the  same  blessing  of  liberty  throughout  the  other  nations  of  the 
world. 


Financing  the  World-Wide  Prohibition  Movement 


Address  Delivered  by  Rev.  E.  J.  Moore,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  General  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America,  at  the  World-Wide 
Prohibition  Conference,  Columbus,  Ohio,  November  21,  1918 


Compared  with  the  themes  that  have  already  been  discussed  at  this  Con- 
ference, this  is  not  the  most  attractive — in  fact,  it  is  too  material,  too  much 
like  getting  back  to  earth  after  our  vision  of  the  victories  past  and  dreams 
of  the  greater  world-wide  victory  before  us.  It  is  very  much  like  being 
asked  to  listen  to  some  soap  box  orator  hawking  his  cure  of  nostrums  on 
the  street  corner  after  being  thrilled  by  a  great  master  of  the  platform  as 
he  dealt  with  world-wide  problems.  In  either  case,  however,  the  ultimate 
is  the  same,  whether  it  be  the  buying  of  the  nostrum  or  the  financing  of  the 
world  problems,  i.  e.,  the  furnishing  the  necessary  means  to  carry  forward 
the  scheme. 

Two  great  problems  confronted  the  founder  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
twenty-five  years  ago.  The  one  was  to  get  the  means  to  carry  on  a  propa- 
ganda, the  other  to  reach  the  people  so  as  to  convince  them  and  thereby 
have  their  sympathy  and  support  in  driving  out  a  business  that  they  admitted 
was  an  evil,  but  that  most  of  them  thought  was  a  necessary  evil.  These  two 
problems  were  in  fact  one,  but  never  before  had  a  leader  been  able  to  see 
how  closely  related,  in  fact  inseparable,  they  were.  It  was  a  providential 
guidance,  I  believe,  that  led  him  to  see  that  if  he  could  make  the  raising  of 
the  necessary  finances  to  carry  on  the  propaganda  the  agency  for  arresting 
the  attention  and  thought  of  the  people,  he  had  won  both  points  and  solved 
both  problems  with  one  stroke  and  accomplished  both  results  by  one  action. 
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Two  men  came  to  his  help  at  the  start  with  substantial  offerings,  and 
the  natural  thing  to  have  done  would  have  been  to  immediately  seek  for 
others  who  would  give  like  amounts  and  put  the  movement  on  its  feet  at 
the  outset.  Had  that  course  been  pursued  the  movement  would  have  died,  as 
had  many  previous  ones  that  had  started  under  as  favorable  auspices.  This 
man  took  what  seemed  to  be  the  unnatural,  and  which  certainly  was  the 
unusual,  way.  In  less  than  two  weeks  from  the  initial- meeting  a  congrega- 
tion assembled  in  a  church  and  was  addressed  by  the  League  Superintendent, 
the  j^lans  and  aims  of  the  new  organization  explained  and  everyone  asked  to 
take  a  year's  interest  in  it.  No  wealthy  givers  were  singled  out,  but  the 
humblest  listener  was  made  to  feel  he  should  have  a  part,  even  if  it  were  a 
small  part,  and  such  a  one  was  led  to  realize  that  his  help  was  the  help  sought 
after.  From  the  beginning  every  giver  was  enlisted  for  a  year  and  the  new 
movement  was  practically  assured  of  twelve  months  in  which  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  Prohibition.  More  than  that,  th^  enlistment  meant  that  for  twelve 
months  every  supporter  would  be  studying  the  question  so  that  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned  the  propaganda  problem  was  solved  for  the  first  year,  and 
the  leaders  had  only  to  go  on  getting,  from  week  to  week,  others  in  like 
manner  to  establish  a  clientage  that  meant  continuation  until  the  final  goal 
was  reached.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  soon  appreciated  that  one  hun- 
dred small  givers  were  of  inestimably  more  worth  than  five  giving  the  same 
amount,  for  in  the  first  case  one  hundred  adherents  had  been  secured; 
whereas  in  the  other,  only  five. 

Another  pKase  of  the  question  was  seen  by  our  leaders.  The  problem  of 
the  liquor  traffic  was  a  church  problem,  and,  if  solved,  must  be  solved  by  the 
church.  As  the  years  have  gone  by,  the  truth  of  this  proposition  has  become 
more  and  more  manifest.  True,  the  industrial  world  has  come  to  our  help,  as 
has  the  social  and  political;  but  primarily  the  liquor  problem  was  not  a 
question  of  dollars  and  cents,  nor  of  sociology,  nor  of  politics,  but  primarily 
it  was  a  question  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  business  of  the  church,  when 
such  an  issue  is  at  stake,  is  to  take  its  stand  firmly  for  the  right.  To  it  is 
committed  the  leadership  in  such  a  battle.  When  the  history  of  this  war 
shall  be  written,  the  laurel  will  be  placed  on  the  brow  of  the  church  that  has 
dared  to  keep  this  question  before  this  nation  until  it  is  solved,  because  it 
was  a  question  of  right  and  wrong. 

It  was  seen  at  the  outset  that  the  church  must  be  enlisted,  not  in  a  way 
that  would  embarrass  the  support  of  that  church  in  its  denominational  activi- 
ties, but  enlisted  as  a  whole  and  re-enlisted  until  the  finish  came.  This 
meant  that  the  rich  churches  should  not  be  sought  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
poorer,  but  that  the  churches  of  every  denomination  should  be  appealed  to. 
The  speakers  from  the  first  went  to  the  country  circuit  as  well  as  the  city 
temples. 

To  reach  all  and  secure  their  sympathy  and  support,  it  was  soon  seen 
that  two  rules  should  be  adhered  to.  These  from  the  first  were  to  be  as 
unchangeable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  adherence  to  these 
rules  accounts  for  the  ever-growing  support  of  the  church  and  its  member- 
ship and  the  final  victory,  more  than  some  have  been  inclined  to  think. 
Jhese  rules  were: 


First:  "This  one  thing  I  do.**  Of  course,  there  were  other  meritorious 
questions  of  state  and  morals,  but  the  Anti-Saloon  League  was  not  organized 
to  solve  them.  Christian  men  might  differ  in  politics  and  also  as  to  ques- 
tions relating  to  social  betterment.  The  League  was  not  to  question  their 
differences  on  this;  its  business  was  to  lead  men  to  see  that  the  liquor 
business  must  go  and  then  to  secure  their  help  in  getting  rid  of  it. 

The  other  rule  was  the  League  should  be  strictly  undenominational  and 
its  policy  was  to  be  controlled  by  the  church.  The  adherence  to  these  prin- 
ciples gradually  gave  the  League  men  a  hearing  in  the  churches.  To  pro- 
t^ect  the  individual  church  against  what  might  seem  imposition,  its  officiary 
was  assured  that  a  hearing  should  be  asked  for  only  once  every  twelve 
months.  This  plan  has  been  followed  almost  without  exception  from  the 
first,  until  the  annual  League  Field  Day  has  become  an  established  rule  in 
thousands  of  churches  in  this  country. 

All  these  rules  and  plans  were  a  vital  factor  in  financing  the  work. 
When  fifty  churches  opened  their  pulpits  once  a  year  and  fifty  people  from 
each  church  subscribed  for  one  year  to  the  work,  2,500  supporters  for  a 
year  were  assured.  These  received  the  literature  the  League  was  publishing, 
kept  in  touch  with  the  movement  throughout  the  year  and  became  a  vital 
part  of  that  movement  in  the  community  where  they  lived.  At  the  same 
time,  the  League  had  a  mailing  list  of  friends  to  whom  it  could  appeal  in 
campaigns  not  only  for  financial  support  but  for  action.  As  the  opening 
churches  increased,  the  supporters  increased  proportionately  until  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  were  in  close  touch  with  every  movement  of  the  League 
in  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  were  a  part  of  it  because  they  were  support- 
ing it  and  were  waiting  for  its  leadership  in  the  struggle.  All  this  led  to  the 
adoption  from  the  beginning  of  the  yearly  subscription  card,  payable  quar- 
terly. This  has  been  the  financial  plan  of  the  League  throughout  its  history. 
In  the  stress  of  some  campaigns,  emergencies  have  arisen  where  special 
appeals  have  been  made.  Individuals  have  been  seen.  The  methods  and  plan 
and  objective  carefully  explained  and  large  help  has  been  secured,  but  the 
financial  basis  has  always  been  this  yearly  subscription  card  with  its  provi- 
sion for  quarterly  remittance.  Occasionally  some  one  has  thought  he  had  a 
better  plan  and,  regardless  of  the  experience  and  advice  of  those  older  in  the 
work,  has  tried  it,  but  none  has  resulted  in  securing  the  funds  and  at  the 
same  time  tying  to  the  League  the  church  membership.  Looking  back  over 
these  years  of  League  activities,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  other  financial  plan 
could  have  insured  success. 

Today  we  are  facing  new  problems.  The  tasks  ahead  of  us  are  different 
than  those  we  have  performed.  We  are  to  deal  with  other  peoples,  other 
churches,  new  problems  and  new  conditions.  To  "carry  on,"  we  must  have 
a  definite  financial  plan  before  us.  To  do  otherwise  will  invite  failure,  or  a 
postponement  of  the  day  of  victory  that  will  be  inexcusable  if  not  criminal. 
What  shall  that  plan  be?  In  how  much  does  this  new  problem  differ  from 
the  one  faced  in  this  country  twenty-five  years  ago?  Let  us  see. 

WHOSE  BATTLE  IS  THIS  WORLD-WIDE  ONE? 

It  is  a  question  of  right  or  wrong  when  the  world  is  considered,  as  it  was 
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when  our  own  town,  county,  state  and  nation  were  the  territory  involved. 
It  was  the  problem  of  the  church — it  is  the  problem  of  the  church  today  and 
will  be  tomorrow.  If  England  throttles  the  curse  that  rests  like  a  pall  on 
her  today,  it  must  be  the  activities  of  the  churches,  her  churches.  Conditions 
in  Canada  some  years  ago  did  not  differ  so  much  from  conditions  in  the 
Mother  Country  today,  but  Canada  has  won  her  victory,  and  how?  Just  as 
we  have,  and  by  the  same  system — through  the  church.  Until  the  church  is 
ready  to  put  her  strength,  her  influence,  her  resources  back  of  this  fight,  the 
problem  faced  by  our  friends  is  the  church,  not  the  traffic. 

What  is  true  of  one  country  is  true  of  all,  differing  only  as  to  conditions. 
To  liope  to  succeed,  the  Christian  forces  must  be  interested  and  enlisted.  I 
can  think  of  no  more  promising  way  to  do  this  than  the  one  we  have  followed 
for  the  past  two  decades.  Do  you  say  the  churches  in  other  lands  will  not 
open  to  League  speakers?  Neither  would  they  in  this  land  at  first,  and  by  no 
means  the  easiest  task  was  to  secure  this  cooperation.  There  is  little  hope 
for  victory  until  the  church  has  enough  interest  to  permit  her  membership 
to  listen  and  to  respond  when  asked. 

Financing  the  movement  must  be  considered  from  two  standpoints: 
Financing  it  in  this  country  and  financing  it  abroad. 

FINANCING  IT  IN  THIS  COUNTRY 

We  all  fully  understand  that  the  work  of  the  League  is  not  ended  in 
this  country.  There  are  years  of  important  activity  in  advance  of  us.  The 
League  man  who  has  been  inclined  to  think  that  the  job  was  finished,  has 
failed  to  think  seriously  on  the  subject.  Writing  an  amendment  into  the 
Constitution  is  only  one  step — it  is  one  battle  of  a  war.  It  is  not  even  an 
armistice,  for  hostilities  will  not  cease  one  hour  when  the  necessary  thirty-six 
states  have  ratified.  Securing  from  Congress  and  state  legislatures,  which 
will  have  concurrent  jurisdiction,  efficient  law  enforcement  measures  without 
loopholes,  measures  that  will  stand  the  acid  test  in  the  face  of  the  fiercest 
opposition,  will  be  no  small  task.  The  keeping  in  these  law-making  bodies 
men  who  will  respond  to  the  need  of  making  such  changes  in  such  laws,  as 
experts  will  show  is  necessary,  will  require  an  organization  nation-wide  in 
its  scope.  It  is  hardly  thinkable  that  we  will  get  perfect  law  enforcement 
measures  at  the  first  that  will  need  no  change.  After  we  have  the  law- 
enforcing  legislation,  someone  must  be  on  the  job  for  some  years  to  see  to 
it  that  everywhere  law  enforcing,  not  crime  abetting,  officials  are  kept  in 
office,  and  these  officers  must  have  some  organization  to  which  they  may 
look  for  support  and  backing,  for  the  writing  of  the  amendment  into  the 
Constitution,  passing  the  necessary  legislation,  electing  honest  officers,  will 
not  finish  the  task.  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  NEVER  OBEYS  UNTIL 
IT  HAS  TO. 

The  League,  with  its  efficient  machinery  and  its  splendid  corps  of  men,  has 
worked  here  for  at  least  a  decade,  for  no  other  organization  is  already  equipped 
for  this  service.  The  church  at  home  will  support  this  work  as  it  has  so  loyally 
supported  the  work  up  to  this  time.  In  connection  with  this,  the  church  at 
home  will  give  the  League  the  necessary  support  to  enable  it  to  carry  on 
the  church  world-wide  propaganda,  I  know  there  are  some  who  doubt  this. 
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1  have  been  surprised  to  hear  some  men  say  they  didn't  believe  we  could  get 
any  considerable  support  for  this  international  movement. 

The  people  of  other  countries  are  already  asking  for  our  help  in  their 
fight  against  the  liquor  curse.  They  are  asking  for  men,  for  literature,  for 
money,  for  leadership.  We  who  realize  the  desperate  fight  that  is  before 
them,  will  not  fail  them  in  this  hour.  A  church  that  has  willingly  given  the 
blood  of  its  young  manhood  to  help  a  struggling  world  free  itself  from  the 
curse  of  the  Hun,  will  not  refuse  to  give  its  support  to  the  movement  that 
will  aid  this  world  in  ridding  itself  of  the  greater  curse,  rum.  The  Chris- 
tianity that  willingly  sacrifices  to  make  this  world  safe  for  democracy,  will 

.  not  hesitate  to  as  willingly  help  make  democracy  safe  for  this  world  by 
overthrowing  the  greatest  enemy  democracy  faces. 

The  church  in  America  owes  this  help  to  the  nations  of  this  world.  We 
have  fostered  and  nutured  this  nefarious  biisiness.  It  has  grown  by  leaps 
and  bounds  because  we  legalized  it.  It  has  gone  from  us  to  the  people  of  all 
lands.  America  has  had  the  largest  breweries  and  distilleries  in  the  world 
and  has,  to  a  great  extent,  supplied  the  world  with  our  liquor.  Today  the 
press  is  telling  us  that  some  of  these  manufacturers  are  planning  to  establish 
their  plants  in  other  countries  when  Prohibition  goes  into  effect  here.  The 
American  church  has  sent  the  American  missionary  around  the  globe,  and  on 
the  same  ship  the  American  distiller  has  sent  American  rum.   America  is 

'largely  responsible  for  the  liquor  debauchery  of  other  nations.  It  is  un- 
thinkable that  the  church  that  gives  its  millions  to  send  the  gospel  of  the 
Christ  to  the  world  will  not  give  adequate  support  to  the  movement  that 
will  do  more  to  make  that  missionary  money  effective  than  any  other 
agency.  I  have  no  fear  of  the  result  when  the  church  is  appealed  to  to  help 
the  cause  that  will  go  arm  in  arm  with  the  great  movement  of  all  denoJ5iina- 
tions  of  this  day.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  of  appealing  to  the  church 
for  this  help  than  the  same  League  methods  we  have  used  in  carrying  on 
our  work  at  home.  This  help  can  be  obtained  in  conjunction  with  support 
of  the  home  work,  and  the  method  and  means  that  have  proven  so  effective 
will  not  fail  us  now.  Possibly,  probably,  the  one-year  cjird  better  give  way 
to  the  five,  similar  to  the  one  that  we  have  used  in  our  last  national  drive, 
and  without  doubt  the  personal  appeal  must  be  made  to  men  of  means  who 
have  the  vision,  but  after  all  the  card  system  must  be  the  main  reliance  if 
we  are  to  secure  not  only  the  money  but  the  sympathy  that  will  insure  suc- 
cess. Without  this  we  would  have  failed;  without  it  we  will  fail,  or  be  so 
hindered  io  our  program  that  immediate  success  is  not  to  be  hoped  for.  We 
believe  the  time  has  come  when  every  State  League  should  be  "nationalized." 
This  will  solve  many  of  the  problems  of  the  internal  management  of  the 
state  affairs,  with  which  it  is  not  the  province  of  this  paper  to  deal,  and  it 
will  also  simplify  the  financial  problem  that  seems  so  serious  to  some  of  us. 
With  forty-eight  nationalized  State  Leagues,  the  local  state  work  will  be 
cared  for  with  less  difficulty  than  heretofore  and  the  world  problem  will  be 
solved. 

FINANCING  IT  ABROAD 

The  plan  of  the  movement  does  not  contemplate  that  the  temperance  folk 
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of  America  are  going  to  foreign  lands  and  force  Prohibition  on  them,  whether 
they  will  or  not.  There  is  no  such  thought,  and,  of  course,  if  there  were  it 
would  be  but  a  dream.  The  idea  is  to  help  the  people  that  are  facing  this 
problem  and  are  asking  us  to  help.  When  we  have  done  this,  then  we  can 
begin  to  think  about  going  to  other  lands  and  preaching  the  gospel  of  Prohi- 
bition, but  even  then  we  will  find  it  difficult  to  find  a  country  where  many 
are  not  ready  and  waiting  to  welcome  us.  One  question  that  those  across 
the  seas  are  asking  us  right  now  is,  "How  did  you  finance  your  movement?" 
It  was  my  privilege  last  winter  and  spring  to  talk  with  many  of  our  leaders 
in  England  and  everywhere  I  found  this  to  be  their  great  problem,  and 
nothing  that  I  could  tell  them  of  our  work  received  such  careful  attention  as 
when  I  explained  our  League  financial  system.  I  said  to  them  over  and  over 
again,  "You  will  never  make  much  headway  until  you  get  the  support  of 
the  churches,  and  to  get  them  you  must  get  into  their  pulpits  and  have  the 
privilege  of  asking  for  financial  help."  I  have  already  explained  why  this  is 
an  essential.  They,  many  of  them,  not  all,  seemed  to  think  this  was  impos- 
sible because  of  the  peculiar  conservativeness  of  the  churches  there.  It  is 
presumptuous  for  an  outsider  to  differ  with  them,  but  I  believe  that  it  will 
be  no  harder  to  get  into  the  pulpits  of  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
other  cities  across  the  sea  than  it  was  to  get  into  the  pulpits  of  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis,  Milwaukee  or  conservative  Philadelphia. 

Many  a  League  man  here  today  remembers  the  time  when  he  went  to 
date  the  churches  of  a  town  and  was  refused  admission  to  all  but  one.  What 
did  he  do?  He  took  that  one,  spent  a  Sunday  with  it,  told  of  the  League  plans 
in  its  pulpit,  took  a  subscription  and  on  Monday  went  back  to  his  office. 
What  had  he  gained?  He  had  gained  a  hearing  in  that  town.  He  had  a  list 
of  subscribers  in  that  town  that  watched  the  League  work  with  interest  all 
through  the  coming  year.  These  subscribers  talked  League  to  others,  and 
when  he  went  back  next  year  he  dated  nearly  every  pulpit  in  that  com- 
munity. Sometimes  it  took  more  than  a  year  to  date  them  all.  A  few  of 
them  have  never  opened  to  this  day,  but  his  one  service  was  the  opening 
wedge  that  ultimately  gave  him  access  to  most  of  the  churches  and  gave  him 
a  list  of  regular  sul5scribers  in  that  city  who  were  all  the  year  round  League 
people  and  upon  whom  he  could  depend  when  he  needed  something  done  in 
a  campaign.  These  were  the  people  that  formed  the  backbone  of  the  fight 
when  it  came  to  the  local  option  elections  in  that  county.  Something  of  this 
kind  is  necessary  abroad  as  well  as  here.  The  loose  collection  is  not  enough. 
I  mean  by  that  it  does  not  accomplish  the  twofold  purpose  of  the  plan.  It 
gives  you  a  little  ready  cash,  but  that  is  all.  Where  men  have  asked  for  a 
cash  offering  only,  the  people  forget  you  and  your  cause  about  as  soon  as 
you  get  away  from  the' church  and  out  of  their  sight.  You  cannot  tell  them 
enough  about  the  work  in  one  address  to  keep  them  interested  for  12  months. 
On  the  other  hand,  get  a  j^ubscription  for  a  year,  payable  quarterly.  Perhaps 
no  one  will  subscribe  more  for  that  year  than  he  would  have  given  in  cash, 
but  you  have  his  name,  his  address,  and  your  monthly  or  weekly  paper  goes 
to'  him  and  you  thereby  give  him  12  or  52  League  addresses  in  that  year 
instead  of  one,  and  you  win  him  for  the  war.  I  am  not  forgetting  the  value 
of  personal  solicitation  nor  am  I  underestimating  its  worth.  I  take  it  every 
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one  here  appreciates  the  fact  that  men  of  means  who  are  interested  in  this 
cause,  must  be  seen  and  frankly  talked  with  for  the  purpose  of  getting  their 
support  in  a  large  way.  The  great  problem,  however,  in  personal  solicitation, 
is  to  select  the  men  to  be  approached  and  how  to  approach  them.  There  is 
but  little  use  in  trying  to  get  a  man  of  means  to  give  to  the  work  unless  he 
is  in  sympathy  with  the  cause  or  in  some  way  has  become  interested  in  the 
organization  asking  his  support.  My  experience  has  been  that  such  men  are 
first  interested,  both  in  the  cause  and  the  method,  by  the  presentations  they 
have  heard  in  the  church  they  attend.  There  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  but 
in  this  case  they  are  so  few  that  they  only  prove  the  rule.  The  systematic 
enlistment  of  individuals  by  personal  solicitation,  either  verbal  or  by  cor- 
respondence, can  safely  be  committed  in  this  country  to  the  Manufacture 
and  Business  Committee  that  has  so  successfully  carried  on  this  work  in  the 
last  two  years.  Fortunate  indeed  will  any  country  be  that  can  secure  Such 
an  active  and  aggressive  committee  as  this  under  the  leadership  of  such  men 
as  have  taken  it  in  hand  in  our  own  land. 


Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
America  at  the  World-Wide  Prohibition  Confer- 
ence, Columbus,  Ohio,  November  22, 1918 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America,  in  National  Conference  assembled 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  November  19-22,  1918,  is  devoutly  thankful  to  AL- 
MIGHTY GOD  THAT  VICTORY  has  come  to  the  Allies  and  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Prussian  autocracy  and  the  guar- 
antee of  a  wider  world  liberty  through  the  triumph  of  a  large  democracy. 

We  are  no  less  devoutly  thankful  for  the  promise  OF  SPEEDY  TRI- 
UMPH OF  THE  CAUSE  OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS  AT  HOME  by  the  im- 
pending overthrow  of  the  autocracy  of  rum,  which  has  menaced  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  our  people  through  the  generations  of  our  history.  At  a 
time  when  the  world  is  facing  the  greatest  reconstruction  period  of  all  his- 
tory, we  would  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  the  task  of  incorporating  still  fur- 
ther into  our  national  life  those  principles  of  righteousness  that  are  the  only 
safeguards  of  a  free  people,  to  the  end  that  thereby  we  may  make  the  fullest 
contribution  toward  the  larger  triumph  of  righteousness  throughout  the 
world. 

Rejoicing  in  the  widening  rule  of  democracy,  we  are  conscious  that  the 
idealism  of  democracy  is  not  so  much  structural  as  it  is  spiritual,  and  democ- 
racy will  endure  not  fundamentally  because  the  people  rule,  but  to  the  extent 
that  they  rule  in  righteousness.  That  the  world  may  be  made  safe  for  democ- 
racy, we  need  a  democracy  that  is  safe  for  the  world,  and  by  every  rule  of 
right  we  must  have  a  democracy  here  and  in  all  lands  that  is  free  from  the 
curse  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors. 
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Congratulates  Congress  and  the  President 
We  CONGRATULATE  THE  CONGRESS  of  the  United  Stote.  upon 
the  passage  of  the  war-time  Prohibition  amendment,  and  PRESIDENT 
WOODROW  WILSON  for  his  signature  to  the  same,  as  a  guarantee  that 
during  this  period  of  demobilisation,  and  while  the  necessity  exists  for  feed- 
ing the  impoverished  nations  of  the  world,  there  will  be  no  waste  of  food 
products  through  the  manufacture  of  intoxicants  and  our  soldiers  and  our 
sailors  will  find  a  clean,  domestic  environment  upon  their  return  to  civilian 
life.  We  rejoice  if  Congress,  in  view  of  the  new  conditions  which  we  face, 
will  fix  the  date  at  an  earlier  period  when  this  measure  is  to  go  into  effect. 

We  rejoice  in  the  RATIFICATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PROHIBI- 
TION AMENDMENT  by  fourteen  states  up  to  the  present  time,  and  we 
call  upon  the  American  people  TO  CONTINUE  THEIR  DILIGENCE,  un- 
til at  the  earliest  possible  moment  the  necessary  additional  states  may  take 
the  action  which  will  establish  Prohibition  as  the  permanent  policy  of  the 
American  government.  We  regard  it  as  not  an  impossibility  that  every  state 
may  be  brought  into  the  ratification  column,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the 
endeavor  of  securing  this  accomplishment. 

An  Obligation  on  Congress 

With  the  coming  of  National  Prohibition  through  constitutional  amend- 
ment, the  obligations  at  once  will  be  imposed  upon  Congress  and  the  several 
state  legislatures  concurrently  to  enact  the  legislation  necessary  to  put  into 
effective  operation  the  provisions  of  the  amendment.  That  this  important 
situation  may  be  fully  met,  we  urge  continued  attention  to  the  selection  of 
law-makers  and  executives  who  will  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  American 
people,  that  we  may  have  a  reign  of  law  and  a  rule  of  righteousness  through- 
out the  republic.  Without  this  supporting  statutory  legislation,  the  Prohibi- 
tion amendment  will  be  ineffective  so  far  as  the  complete  suppression  of  the 
liquor  traffic  is  concerned.  The  task  of  securing  a  sober  nation  is  therefore 
not  yet  ended.  After  the  ratification  of  the  amendment,  any  laxity  in  the 
selection  of  legislators,  national  and  state,  will  be  the  abandonment  of  a  task 
only  half  completed.  The  amendment  only  declares  in  general  terms  the 
policy  of  the  government.   But  policies  are  not  enforceable  without  penalties. 

The  next  few  years  must  therefore  be  given  over  largely  to  continued 
legislation  and  a  masterly  campaign  of  law  enforcement  throughout  the 
country.  Our  Prohibition  states  should  particularly  be  warned  against  any 
laxity  in  their  law  enforcement  activities. 

With  the  coming  of  National  Prohibition  there  will  be  the  temptation 
to  relax  the  energies  of  the  states.  This  would  prove  to  be  disastrous  to  the 
cause.  Prohibition  enforced  will  be  its  own  best  advocate  and,  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  years,  under  a  reign  of  enforced  Prohibition,  the  advocates  of  the 
saloon  will  become  fewer  and  fewer  until  we  have  a  people  united  in  the 
bonds  of  righteousness  and  good  will,  wherein  even  a  desire  for  the  return 
of  the  saloon  will  play  no  important  part  in  any  sphere  of  our  citizenship. 

U.  S.  to  Set  an  Example 

Whether  or  not  the  other  nations  shall  ultimately  embrace  the  policy  of 
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prohibition  will  depend  in  no  small  measure  upon  the  success  with  which  we 
put  into  operation  and  maintain  the  Prohibition  policy  in  our  own  land.  The 
liquor  autocracy  of  America  has  ruled  so  long  that  it  will  not  readily  yield  to 
the  sway  of  public  opinion  imless  that  opinion  be  clothed  with  the  authority 
to  inflict  appropriate  penalties.  Trial  and  condemnation  of  the  liquor  traffic 
alone  will  not  suffice.  Not  until  sentence  has  been  passed,  and  the  con- 
demned traffic  has  paid  the  penalty,  will  its  dangers  have  been  entirely 
removed. 

Education  respecting  alcohol  and  its  substitutes  should  be  more  general 
Land  intensive  than  ever.  It  is  needed  to  lift  the  public  will  into  the  fullest 
support  of  prohibitory  laws.  It  is  needed  to  safeguard  the  future.  A  new 
generation  of  voters  ignorant  of  the  saloon  might  be  tempted  to  experiment; 
but  no  generation  steeped  in  this  truth  will  ever  want  alcohol  back  again.  We 
would  especially  emphasize  the  importance  of  continued  temperance  instruc- 
tion and  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  himian 
system. 

The  nation  is  astounded  at  the  evidence  being  disclosed  at  Washington 
by  the  sub-committee  of  the  judiciary  of  the  Senate  investigating  the  brewery- 
newspaper,  pro-German  scandal.  We  commend  the  committee  for  the  public 
service  it  is  rendering.  We  urge  them  to  probe  the  scandal  to  the  bottom  and 
turn  the  light  of  truth  on  all  of  that  disloyal  combination. 

An  Appeal  to  Senate 

We  appeal  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  reinstate  the  provision  of  th« 
finance  bill  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  repeal  Section  6  of 
the  anti-narcotic  law,  or  substitute  a  provision  which  will  require  habit-form- 
ing drugs  combined  with  alcohol  to  come  under  the  restrictions  of  the  anti- 
narcotic  law. 

Resolved,  That  we  most  earnestly  request  that  the  standard  adopted  by 
Congress  in  the  passage  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  ssde  of  intoxicants  to 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  uniform,  and  the  practice  of  prostitution  in  the  zone 
of  the  military  and  naval  camps,  be  maintained  for  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
when  they  leave  the  United  States.  We  fully  recognize  the  inability  of  our 
government  to  determine  the  laws  of  other  countries,  and  we  therefore  urge 
that  General  Order  77  be  strengthened  at  once  by  striking  out  the  exemption 
as  to  light  wine  and  beer,  thus  prohibiting  by  direct  order  the  purchase,  pos- 
session or  acceptance  as  a  gift  of  all  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquors.  This  order 
should  be  made  applicable  to  the  navy  as  well  as  the  army. 

Ask  France  and  England  to  Co-Operate 
We  furthermore  request  that  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  American 
people  on  this  question,  which  attitude  has  been  tremendously  emphasized  by 
the  adoption  of  the  War  Prohibition  bill,  the  American  government,  either 
through  the  Department  of  State  or  through  the  naval  military  authorities, 
request  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France  to  issue  an  order  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  intoxicants  by  residents  of  those  countries  to  American 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  uniform,  in  deference  to  the  standard  established  by 
the  United  States,  not  only  for  the  army  and  navy,  but  for  the  entire  Amer- 
ican people,  after  July  1,  1919.   We  insist  there  should  be  no  hetitatioQ  and 
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no  delay  in  issuing  the  order,  for  prompt  action  will  prevent  the  formation  of 
the  wine-drinking  habit  by  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  the  purchase  of 
strong  liquors,  under  the  cloak  of  the  wine  bottle,  and  would  have  the  same 
splendid  effect  that  such  a  policy  has  had  in  the  cantonments  in  the  United 
States. 

We  therefore  instruct  that  the  legislative  committee  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  of  America  present  the  action  of  this  body  to  the  proper  departments 
of  the  government,  and  put  forth  all  appropriate  efforts  to  secure  the  desired 
result. 

We  have  heard,  with  great  interest  and  profit,  the  messages  of  repre- 
sentatives and  delegates  from  other  lands.  We  give  them,  and  the  various 
organizations  which  they  represent,  our  assurance  of  sympathy  and  good 
will,  and  pledge  to  them  our  fullest  possible  co-operation  in  helping  to  bring 
about  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  beverages  in  all 
lands. 


Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  at  the  World-Wide  Prohibition 
Conference  at;Columbus,  Ohio,  Nov.  22,  1918 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  of  America  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  formation  of  an 
International  League  for  the  extermination  of  the  beverage  liquor  traffic 
throughout  the  world. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
America  is  authorized  to  formulate  and  carry  into  effect  plans  and  methods 
for  the  efficient  cooperation  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  with  temperance  and 
Prohibition  workers  in  the  different  countries  in  the  formation  of  such  an 
International  League.  The  committee  is  further  authorized  to  render  such 
immediate  assistance,  financial  and  otherwise,  as  it  may  deem  proper  and 
advisable  in  promoting  Prohibition  organization  and  work  in  other  countries. 

Resolved,  That  before  the  Anti-Saloon  League  shall  officially  join  in  any 
call  for  the  organization  of  such  a  League,  the  plan  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  its  approval. 


Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America  at  the  World- 
Wide  Prohibition  Conference,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  November  22, 1918 

In  harmony  with  the  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America  in  session  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Novem- 
ber 21,  1918,  the  Executive  Committee  of  said  League,  acting  under  the 
authority  and  direction  of  said  Board  of  Directors,  has  taken  the  following 
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action  for  the  immediate  expansion  of  the  work  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
of  America  in  the  interest  of  world-wide  Prohibition  of  the  beverage  liquor 
traffic. 

Resolved,  That  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America  immediately  organize 
a  department  of  foreign  work  under  the  directio'-  of  the  Committee  on 
Financial  Management,  the  duties  of  which  department  shall  be — 

First — The  placing  of  field  agents  and  special  representatives  in  other 
countries  of  the  world  where  the  opportunity  is  presented  and  where  the 
necessities  seem  to  justify  such  a  course.  These  representatives  shall  be  sent 
into  foreign  fields  just  as  rapidly  as  the  financial  support  of  the  League  in 
America  will  justify  the  necessary  expense. 

The  general  scope  of  operations  for  these  special  representatives  will  be 
to  do  personal  and  platform  work,  as  well  as  other  general  agitation  and 
organization  work  in  accordance  with  the  special  needs  of  the  several  coun- 
tries, it  being  understood  that  they  shall  represent  this  organization  primarily 
to  bear  witness  to  the  effectiveness  and  benefits  of  Prohibition  in  the  United 
States  of  America;  that  they  will  counsel  with  and  recommend  to  similar 
temperance  organizations  abroad  those  plans  and  methods  which  have  proved 
successful  in  fighting  the  liquor  traffic  in  this  country;  and  that  they  will 
assist  in  the  inauguration  and  promotion  of  new  temperance  and  Prohibition 
movements  in  those  countries  which  do  not  have  practical  and  effective 
organizations. 

Second — The  creation  of  an  international  Prohibition  press  association 
which  shall  seek  to  secure  as  large  publicity  as  possible  throughout  the  world 
in  the  interest  of  Prohibition  and  total  abstinence. 

Third — The  launching  of  an  international  Prohibition  periodical  with  a 
world-wide  editorial  policy,  the  same  to  be  published  first  in  English  and 
later  in  other  languages  as  the  demand  in  other  countries  and  financial  ability 
will  justify. 

Fourth — The  preparation,  publication  and  distribution  of  other  literature 
in  different  languages  for  use  in  the  several  countries  as  needs  may  require. 

Fifth — The  organization  of  special  work  in  what  are  generally  known  as 
missionary  countries  for  cooperative  efforts  with  all  religious  and  moral 
agencies  in  such  foreign  fields  looking  toward  the  coordination  of  the  temper- 
ance work  of  all  such  agencies  in  a  given  field  in  harmony  with  some  such 
plan  as  that  which  has  been  operated  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America. 

Sixth — To  secure  the  cooperation  of  labor  in  the  United  States  in  the 
effort  to  enlist  the  support  of  labor  forces  abroad  for  a  world-wide  Prohibi- 
tion program. 

Seventh — To  secure  substantial  assistance  and  the  fullest  possible  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  industrial  and  trade  organizations  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  special  international  industrial  and  trade  associations  in 
order  that  the  influence  of  such  organizations  may  be  brought  to  bear  on 
similar  institutions  abroad  in  the  interest  of  Prohibition. 

Eighth — To  get  in  direct  touch,  so  far  as  possible,  with  all  United  States 
Consulates  and  Legations  in  other  countries,  in  order  to  bring  directly  to 
the  attention  of  the  official  foreign  representatives  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  the  facts  as  to  the  success  of  and  benefits  of  Prohibition  m 
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this  country,  to  the  end  that  the  cooperation  of  these  Consulates  and  Lega- 
tions may  be  secured  in  representing  American  Prohibition  in  its  true  light 
to  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  . 

Ninth — To  render  to  other  temperance  organizations  abroad  such  neces- 
sary financial  assistance  as  needs  may  require  and  the  financial  condition  of 
the  League  may  warrant. 

Resolved,  That  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America  send  representatives 
to  the  place  where  the  Peace  Conference  is  to  be  held  and  that  this  League 
request  similar  organizations  in  other  countries  to  do  the  same  in  order  that 
all  proper  and  wise  efforts  may  be  put  forth  for  the  protection  of  native  racfes 
from  the  international  liquor  trade,  in  harmony  with  the  standard  set  by  the 
great  powers  in  the  Brussels  Conference  for  the  protection  of  these  races 
from  intoxicating  liquors;  and  in  order  that  the  Prohibition  laws  of  all  coun- 
tries now  in  operation  or  that  may  be  adopted  in  future  years  may  be  pro- 
tected from  interference  by  international  trade  agreements.  The  provisions 
of  this  resolution  shall  be  carried  out  under  the  joint  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Financial  Management  and  the  National  Legislative  Committee. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Ffnancial  Management  immediately  get 
in  touch  with  the  temperance  and  Prohibition  organizations  in  other  countries 
which  are  working  along  similar  lines  to  that  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
America,  with  a  view  to  joining  in  a  call  for  an  International  Conference  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  World  League  for  the  extermination  of  the  bev- 
erage liquor  traffic,  such  International  League  to  become  effective  when  two 
or  more  national  organizations  representing  different  countries  shall  have 
ratified  the  constitution  or  general  plan  recommended  by  such  conference. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Financial  Management  be  given  author- 
ity to  carry  forward  any  other  form  of  work  along  international  lines  which' 
may  be  deemed  necessary  and  which  is  included  in  the  scope  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  League  referring  plans  and  methods 
in  connection  with  international  work  to  the  Executive  Committee. 
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